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In the short period since the fertile 
brain of Doctor Still conceived of the 
principle of Osteopathy and more recent- 
ly gave it to the world, it has gained 
more rapid and general acceptance than 
has ever been accorded to any other 
scientific discovery. 

It is true we look back upon a past 
full of trial, of hardship, even of perse- 
cution, yet, withal a past of glorious 
victory and achievement. To review our 
insignificant beginning—one man, friend- 
less and alone, preaching a strange and 
unheard of doctrine of healing—later one 
small school with a handful of students ; 
then look upon this assemblage, with 
millions of people interested in its de- 
liberations, the eyes of a nation turned 
upon its activities—our educational insti- 
tutions with their splendid equipment, 
and more than a thousand students—this 
is an inspiration to higher ideals and an 
incentive to better effort. This forces 
upon the most indifferent the fact that 
the first lone apostle taught a lesson of 
truth and that in his hands were minis- 
trations of efficiency. 

The present is upon us and I believe 
I cannot be accused of unwarranted 
optimism when I say that today osteop- 
athy stands upon the highest pinnacle of 
success it has ever attained. Scientifically 
we have never been so firmly established, 
for every year sees more of our theo- 
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ries verified by laboratory experiment. 
As an organization, never has our mem- 
bership been so large, our moral support 
so great, nor our finances more flourish- 
ing. We have undertaken and carried 
out more plans looking to the develop- 
ment of the association’s work than ever 
before in our history. As a profession, 
never has our conception of the osteo- 
pathic ideals been so clearly defined, nor 
the osteopathic spirit more vigorous and 
progressive. Never has the spirit of 
harmony, unity and unselfish devotion 
to the cause been more marked. 

Educationally there is cause for great 
rejoicing. Here also our standards are 
being raised for the purpose of making 
better, instead of fewer, osteopathic phy- 
sicians. One by one our schools are tak- 
ing their places with the great institu- 
tions, not commercial enterprises. 

As we seize upon the obligations and 
opportunities that the present brings to 
us and utilize them with judgment born 
of the experiences of the past, as united 
and intelligent men and women should, 
will we lay the foundation for a more 
glorious success in the future that 
stretches before us bearing possibilities 
limited only by our wisdom and devotion. 

I shall make no attempt to read to you 
a scientific paper or a program of poli- 
cies, but I do wish to have a heart to 
heart talk with each of you that we may 
review some of the things that have 
made for the success of osteopathy, as 
well as others that have in the past, or 
may in the future, hinder our growth 
and development. In this way we may 
plan more wisely. 

If I could arouse in each member of 
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the profession a full appreciation of his 
or her individual responsibility in the 
cause we espouse, osteopathy thereby 
would have been rendered the greatest 
possible service. Before our organiza- 
tion, or our profession, can ever reach 
its highest usefulness and activity this 
sense of individual responsibility must be 
born. We do not stand before the public 
as an aggregation but as individuals, each 
of whom represents to his or her clientele 
its highest conception of osteopathy. The 
public does not know the American 
Osteopathic Association as a body, but 
it does know you and me in our respec- 
tive communities and by our individual 
conduct in practice and by our interpre- 
tation of the duties and functions of an 
osteopathic physician is this entire move- 
ment judged. From your individual 
acts and mine the public determines 
whether osteopathy is a treatment whose 
basis is medicine mixed with manipula- 
tions, massage tinctured with mental 


science, or the scientific adjustment of 
the structures of the human body. 


We cannot leave this city with the 
fatuous belief that by attending this con- 
vention, presenting or listening to certain 
papers, electing certain officers, we have 
discharged our full duty. Most emphati- 
cally we have not. We select officers 
not to run the organization, but with your 
aid and counsel to serve it. Our present 
success and position are due to the effort, 
enthusiasm and thought which you have 
put into this organization. All that it is, 
is the result of your work and individ- 
ually we are entitled to our share of the 
praise, and we cannot ‘escape the blame 
for the prosperity or failure of our 
affairs. Each of us represents the pro- 
fession and the organization before the 
public for another year, and this is just 
as important an obligation as attendance 
here. You and I have no right to stand 
idly by and merely criticise; we should 
use our efforts and influence construc- 
tively that our work may grow in 
strength and usefulness. If the American 
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Osteopathic Association does not meas- 
ure up to its full degree of activity and 
success it is your fault and mine. 

We should counsel, we should admon- 
ish, we should caution, we should encour- 
age, if necessary we should criticise, and 
none the less sharply, because the mo- 
tives are interested and friendly, but in 
our ranks there is no reason for the 
“knocker.” Someone has said, “After 
God had finished making the rattlesnake, 
the toad and the vampire, he had some 
awful substance left, with which he made 
the knocker. A knocker is a two-legged 
animal with a cork-screw soul and a 
water-logged brain and a combination 
backbone made of jelly and glue. Where 
other men have their hearts he carries a 
tumor of decayed principles, When the 
knocker comes down the street, honest 
men turn their backs, the Angels weep 
tears in Heaven and the Devil shuts the 
gates of Hell to keep him out.” For 
such we have no use. 

Remember we are not building osteop- 
athy for this generation alone and it is 
to you that those who are to practice in 
the coming years must look for its per- 
petuation. It is no reflection upon the 
greatness of Doctor Still to say that he 
is the beginning of osteopathy. I would 
no more say that he represents its per- 
fection that I would say that the America 
which Columbus discovered represented 
the glories of our country to be. All 
honor to Doctor Still for his discovery 
and the great degree of perfection to 
which he brought it; but neither he, nor 
we, but generations to come, shall see its 
ultimate perfection. Age after age shall 
add to its development. Our opportunity 
is in this age, and our responsibility is to 
transmit osteopathy in its purity to those 
who shall come after us. 

Doctor Still has enunciated certain 
fundamental principles that are to oste- 
opathy what the decalogue is to the 
Christian religion. When he declared 
that “structure determines function ;” 
that “adjustment is the law of health:” 
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that “all of the remedies necessary to 
maintain health are manufactured by the 
body in its own laboratories’—he postu- 
lated the basic and unchangeable princi- 
ples of our practice. It is upon these 
principles that osteopathy has reached 
its present proud state, the success of the 
century, and to compromise them in any 
way is to invite disintegration and dis- 
aster. We must recognize and utilize all 
truth in its relation to the healing art 
from whatever source, and within the 
bounds of these principles there are un- 
limited opportunities for the develop- 
ment of all therapeutic truth. They em- 
brace the cause and cure of disease, and 
it would be as foolhardy in us to depart 
from them as it would have been in the 
navigators who followed Columbus to 
have discarded his log and compass. I 
do not claim that these are all of osteop- 
athy, for there are many useful adjunc- 
tive measures, but I do claim without 
fear of contradiction that without their 
full appreciation and application our 
osteopathy, so-called, is a farce, and who- 
ever practices on a basis other than this 
is an osteopath in name only. 

By the declaration of these principles, 
Doctor Still blazed the way for the first 
scientific system of drugless healing. For 
centuries the thinking men of the medical 
profession had opposed the giving of 
poisons to cure disease, but lacking a 
substitute, their only recourse was to 
experiment, modify and reduce doses in 
the blind hope that some remedy might 
be found. Doctor Still was the first man 
with the wisdom, courage and foresight 
to violate precedent and to show a better 
way. He released the healing art from 
the slavish traditions and unreasoning 
credulity of ages and placed it upon an 
impregnable scientific basis. 

If you wish success in osteopathy I 
would say to you that nowhere are those 
elements that make for success better 
exemplified than in the personality of 
Doctor Still, the most conspicuous suc- 
cess in the osteopathic field that has, or 
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ever will appear. His success has come 
despite obstacles of which you and I have 
never dreamed. Except for his heredi- 
tary endowments and an environment 
peculiarly fitted to develop character, 
those elements that have made for his 
success are in the reach of each of us. 
He had a clear conception of what he 
wished to accomplish and a firm deter- 
mination to bring about the desired 
results. He possessed an unswerving 
devotion to principle and an absolute 
refusal to yield to expedient. He stood 
undaunted in the face of opposition, un- 
moved in his conviction that he was right. 
His conclusions reached, his course of 
action never deviated. He had the inde- 
pendence to break away from the com- 
mon herd and to blaze a new path in 
therapeutics. He recognized the prevail- 
ing methods of treating diseases as in- 
efficient and unreliable, and refused to 
follow them. Surely with his example, 
precept and experience as our guides we 
can but prove true to the course he has 
laid and can never commit the folly of 
allowing our osteopathy to become pol- 
luted with theories that have in their 
wake twenty centuries and failure and 
disappointment. 

We should view the future with hope 
and great expectations, yet we must not 
blind ourselves to possibilities of lessened 
progress or even disaster. As there are 
within our own bodies the processes of 
growth and degeneration, so there is 
within our own profession tendencies to- 
ward advancement and toward decline. 

I once head of a successful commer- 
cial institution whose most valued em- 
ployee was the official pessimist. His 
duties were to view every undertaking 
in which his firm engaged in the most 
unfavorable light and to predict disaster 
and to show where and how it could 
occur. Such an attitude, for a short 
while toward the future of the American 
Osteopathic Association might be profit- 
able. Suppose we grant that with all of 
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the bright outlook that dire failure awaits 
us. From whence shall it come? 

We may rest assured that osteopathy 
will never be overcome by any extrane- 
ous force or influence. It has stood all 
of the abuse, the opposition, the ridicule, 
misrepresentation and persecution that 
an unfriendly world could put upon it 
and has come through victorious, un- 
sullied and triumphant. If it is ever to 
be destroyed it will be through agencies 
acting within its ranks. 

Again comes the individual responsi- 
bility. In the brain of one member of 
the profession must the destruction orig- 
inate. The beginning will be so insig- 
nificant as to be scarcely noticeable. It 
may be that apathy or indifference, other 
names for selfishness, of a single one of 
us, once expressed may infect others and 
they with one excuse or another may 
lose interest; our attendance lag, our 
membership decrease, and the organiza- 
tion begin to die. Of this very thing we 
have accused ourselves. 

There is a great international associ- 
ation of business and professional men 
whose motto is, “He profits most who 
serves best.” In no relation is this 
motto more applicable than in our associ- 
ation work. If you wish to get most 
out of the American Osteopathic Associ- 
ation meetings or out of your state or 
district meetings, put something of ser- 
vice into them. It may be a little thing 
will add to the pleasure or the interest 
of the meeting, but do that with the idea 
of serving, put your soul into the work 
and the reward will come. Do not be 
satisfied to be a parasite, but be a worker ; 
not for self, but for others. 

Our very success may be our undoing. 
It takes a certain amount of wholesome 
opposition, a certain feeling of insecuri- 
ty, to sharpen one’s wits and to stimulate 
one’s interest. Success that comes too 
easily vitiates one’s efforts, saps one’s 
energies and may lead to paralysis of 
one’s activities. Already I have heard 
sighs for the days of militant osteopathy 
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and suggestions that a bit of determined 
opposition would be a great thing to 
more firmly unite the members and to 
strengthen the backbone of the osteo- 
pathic profession. 

Politics is a serious menace to any 
organization. Ours has been remarkably 
free from it, yet at any time it may be- 
come a danger. It should be guarded 
against and feared as a pestilence. There 
is a possibility that some disaffected, dis-- 
gruntled and self-seeking member may 
attach to himself some kindred spirits 
and under the guise of disinterested ser- 
vice or the performance of some neg- 
lected duty, may so present his case that 
his motives may not be appreciated, and 
some who are loyal and true may be led 
away. Dissention and discord could in 
this way invade our ranks and our forces 
be divided, disorganized and weakened. 

Professional jealousies, the cancer of 
all professions, might affect us and cause 
our downfall. To allow it to do so would 
be for us to deliberately commit profes- 
sional suicide. That we, a mere handful 
of pioneers in an unfriendly environ- 
ment, should waste our energies by wish- 
ing and doing harm to our own people, 
seems too foolish a thing to think of. 
There is no danger here if we will work 
together to build up osteopathy rather 
than individual members and be not too 
eager to believe or spread disparaging 
reports of a colleague, but to rejoice in 
his success, say nothing to injure him and 
emulate his good qualities. 

The ambition to cure is a most laud- 
able one, yet unless safeguarded with 
thought and deliberation it may become 
a danger. Osteopathy has its limitations, 
fewer in number, however, than those of 
any other school of practice. When we 
fail to cure, often unreasonably quick, 
by its principles we are tempted to try 
other methods. Notwithstanding its 
limitations, the basic principles of oste- 
opathy have their foundation in the 
known sciences and its limitations are 
due either to the incorrect application of 
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these principles or the exhaustion of the 
recuperative power of the patient. Os- 
teopathy has fewer limitations in the 
hands of some than in the hands of 
others, proving at least that some of the 
limitations are in the individual rather 
than in the principle. 

Some because of this ambition to cure 
forget that osteopathy is an evolutionary 
product and originated as a protest and 
a revolt against the failures and the fal- 
lacies of drug medication. They are 
renouncing its principles, at least by their 
acts, and are embracing those of a dis- 
proven and decadent practice. Shall we 
turn our backs upon those principles that 
are in accord with science and that are 
most successful in their application to 
the cure of disease and follow the ignis 
fatuus of exploded theories and disap- 
pointing results? 

Some of us seem to have the idea that 
osteopathy is something less than the 
so-called “medicine” of today, and that 
a medical degree is an essential to suc- 
cess. Whether this idea is fostered by 
the schools or whether it arises from a 
misconception on the part of the student 
or the weak-kneed practician, I do not 
know, but I do know that it is entirely 
wrong and that osteopathy is not some- 
thing less but something infinitely more 
effective and reliable than drug medica- 
tion or any other practice. The theories 
and the practice of osteopathy and drug 
administration are as opposed as are plus 
and minus. When the lamb and the lion 
lie down together, when adamant be- 
comes as wax, when the heavens fail, 
when affinities cease to attract, when 
poisons nourish, and structure and func- 
tion have no relation—then, and not until 
then, may osteopathy and medicine mix. 
My friends, I have seen the attempt made 
many times and it will not work. 

I have no objection to anyone wanting 
to know all that the doctor of medicine 
knows. If one wishes this, study materia 
medica and learn of its uncertainties and 
failures, for it is the only thing taught 
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in the medical course not taught in osteo- 
pathic colleges. If your sincere desire 
is to increase your efficiency, to effect 
more cures, take a post graduate course 
in osteopathy. Did it ever occur to you 
that the nearer a practician of medicine 
you become the poorer are your chances 
of success? There is confessedly an 
over supply of doctors of medicine, while 
good osteopathic physicians are in de- 
mand. 

Decide now what you are to be, a 
thoroughbred—an osteopathic physician 
—or a mongrel, a mixer, a smatterer, a 
so-called “doctor’ with no definite 
etiology, a pathology of paradoxes and 
a therapy of incompatibles. In such a 
one the public can have no confidence. 
If you wish a degree for purely decora- 
tive purposes, then by all means take one 
of more than two letters. 

Loss of ideals may be a cause of stag- 
nation and retrogression. Osteopathy 
stands for certain definite therapeutic 
methods. We may lose sight of these, 
or be weaned away from them by clamor 
for the popular thing. It may be that 
their application is too arduous or that 
they require too great study and skill, 


_ but if we do not use them others will. 


A danger here already threatens us. The 
most successful imitators of osteopathy, 
those who are most actively before the 
public, are those who, however, crudely 
or ignorantly, are doing the things which 
we profess to do, but which because of 
loss of the ideals of our practice too 
many of us often fail to do. These people 
are making capital out of the fundamental 
principle of osteopathy — adjustment. 
They would preempt our rights and deny 
us the fruits of our own discoveries be- 
cause some of us have allowed our ideals 
to become obscured: 

It is not for the American Osteopathic 
Association to determine what the future 
of osteopathy shall be, but it is for you 
to say whether it shall be a peculiar and 
distinctive practice, honored of men, or 
a hodge-podge of massage, mental heal- 
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ing, medicine, or anything else that will 
get money. We are today determining 
that future, and I beg of you that as 
individuals we ever cleave to and cherish 
the A. T. Still conception of the human 
machine and the necessity for mechanical 
order therein, 

In commercialism there is a danger. 
It has to a large degree destroyed the 
confidence of the public in surgery with 
its fee splitting scandals. I believe that 
the osteopathic profession is less ade- 
quately paid for its service than any of 
the other schools of practice. We should 
have fees commensurate with our service, 
but our highest conception of our work 
should be service and not fees, One 
phase of commercialism that has in a 
few instances been called to my atten- 
tion, as strange as it may seem, is the 
reduction of fees. This is a most ruin- 


ous practice, arising as it does not out 
of a spirit of philanthropy, but out of a 
spirit of conception and a determination 


to get practice by whatever means pos- 
sible. More than this it is an acknowl- 
edgment that the services are inferior, or 
they would not be sold for less than the 
reasonable market price. Maintain your 
right to just compensation, your own self 
respect and the dignity of the profession. 

As the artist must have in his mind’s 
eye the masterpiece that he would pro- 
duce, you and I must get a vision of 
purified and perfected osteopathy; then 
each as the artist must strive to attain 
his ideal of what osteopathy should be. 
We must see an osteopathy that has over- 
come all obstacles, and all prejudice; one 
that has had added to it from time to 
time all of the therapeutic truth that 
science discloses; one that has lost the 
crudities and errors that may have been 
held as a part of it; one that ministers 
to a diseased humanity; and more than 
this, one that teaches an erring humanity 
how to escape disease. We must see a 
profession so cohesive that nothing can 
disrupt it; so unselfish that each shall 
delight to labor for all; so devoted to its 
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ideals as to make sacrifices for them; so 
loyal to its members that no word of 
calumny shall pass unchallenged; so 
helpful to one another that no call of 
distress shall go unheeded, nor the help- 
ing hand ever be withheld. When that 
glad time shall come no day will be com- 
monplace. Every difficulty will be a 
challenge, every hardship an adventure, 
evry labor a joy, our work a glorious 
crusade, and meeting a fellow osteopathic 
hpysician like striking hands with a king. 

Working together this vision can be 
realized, but as a false stroke may work 
havoc with the masterpiece so may dis- 
cord in our ranks prevent our realization 
of this ideal, hinder our usefulness and 
lessen the joy of affiliation. Let us re- 
solve that neither you nor I shall ever 
do aught to disturb the peace nor retard 
the progress and prosperity of our 
science. 

It is customary for the president to 
make certain recommendations to the 
Board of Trustees. I propose to vary 
this somewhat and to make the burden 
of my recommendations to you. Several 
new enterprises have been launched with- 
in the past year and it is to these I wish 
especially to call your attention and urge 
your aid and co-operation. 

These are along the lines of publicity. 
More active work has been done in this 
direction in the past year than in any 
previous decade. This work has just 
begun. Education of the public along the 
lines of osteopathic thought is one of 
the crying needs of our profession. You 
can appreciate this when you think of 
the entire press of the country, fortunate- 
ly with few exceptions, eagerly awaiting 
articles that are openly hostile to our 
cause, the most powerful profession in the 
land actively opposing us and ignorantly 
or intentionally spreading misstatements 
concerning the facts of our practice. 

I wish that each of you on leaving 
here could be thoroughly alive to your 
responsibility as an osteopathic educator. 
We should determine that no patient shall 
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leave our care without a definite knowl- 


edge of the underlying philosophy of 
osteopathy. If our own conception of 
it is muddled let us at this convention get 
a vision of true and specific osteopathy 
as a system of treatment as broad as the 
needs of mankind. We must refute the 
idea so often repeated that osteopathy is 
incomplete—perhaps the right thing for 
some diseases but unfit for others. We 
must teach the public there is something 
uniquely meritorious in osteopathy, that 
it embraces all of the good that there is 
in any other system with its own effici- 
ency added. I would not advise that you 
bore your patients with long and tedious 
explanations, but by word of mouth and 
the printed page do this educational work 
thoroughly. 

Our Press Bureau has done valiant 
service. It has secured for us much 
effective publicity. It should be sup- 
ported liberally, for by its service the 
general public can be taught more quickly 


than in any other way why osteopathy 
is the rational method of treating dis- 
eases and to consider osteopathic treat- 


ment for illness rather than other 


methods. 


We have too often made the mistake _ 


of losing interest in our patients as soon 
as they are dismissed. We should not 
only keep them interested in osteopathy, 
but teach them the broader aspects of 
our work in its relation to the great 
public health questions. For this pur- 
pose the American Osteopathic Associ- 
ation has provided the Osteopathic Mag- 
azine. This magazine, thanks to the 
liberality of the Association, has made a 
most auspicious beginning. I am asham- 
ed to say that only about one in five out 
of the profession have subscribed to its 
support. This magazine was inaugu- 
rated for the benefit of the individual 
members of the profession and each of 
you has been furnished a copy every 
month. I would recommend to you its 
circulation among your friends. It 
should be supplied to every library and 
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public reading room in the country. You 
should see to it that it is done. Several 
state societies have subscribed for a suf- 
ficient number for this purpose. All of 
the states should do this, but it is still 
your duty to see that your own commu- 
nity is supplied. Pay for and send to a 
dozen or more of your influential friends 
copies of the magazine. If we will only 
measure up to our duty in this matter 
we will soon circulate 30,000 copies per 
month. Will you do it? 

The Press Bureau and the Osteopathic 
Magazine have been supported largely by 
voluntary subscriptions and you will be 
asked for further support. There is no 
way in which you can better further ‘the 
interests of the profession than by sub- 
scribing liberally to these departments. 

The Lecture Bureau has been active 
to a degree and many public addresses 
have been made upon osteopathy. I 
recommend to you that a popular address 
on osteopathy be made a fixed feature of 
every district, state or local meeting and 
that an official lecturer be selected a 
meeting in advance. With the proper 
support of the local profession these lec- 
tures can be made an inexpensive and 
very effective means of publicity. 

The formation of a department of 
Associated Lay Members of the Ameri- 
can Osteopathic Association can be made 
a very valuable asset in our efforts to 
come into closer touch with the public. 
These Associated Members are to be lay- 
men selected because of their interest and 
service in the cause of osteopathy. The 
invitation to become an Associated Mem- 
ber is a recognition of service and is the 
highest honor that the profession can be- 
stow upon a layman. This is a plan that 
is worthy of careful consideration and de- 
velopment. 

Every osteopathic physician of good 
standing and character should be a mem- 
ber of the American Osteopathic Associ- 
ation, in fact it is not only his privilege 
but his duty to himself as well. The 
Association has fought his battles, estab- 
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lished his profession, has been the most 
potent factor in developing it and he owes 
it the obligation of joining. So let’s have 
for our slogan next year, “Every desir- 
able in the American Osteopathic Associ- 
ation.” Then we must prove to them 
that we are in earnest and go to work on 
them at once. Write to them we want 
them to join, and state the benefits that 
will accrue from membership. If each 
of us will write to our non-member ac- 
quaintances we will boost our member- 
ship as we have never done before. 

I shall make no special recommenda- 
tions to you regarding the Research In- 
stitute except to say that I am heartily 
in sympathy with the movement and to 
recommend to you to follow wherever 
Dr. C. M. Turner Hulett leads. 


RECOMMENDATIONS TO BOARD OF 
TRUSTEES 


(1) Because of the increased amount 
of business of the association it is recom- 
mended that the office which is now filled 
by the secretary and editor of the JourRN- 
NAL of the Association, be divided; a 
secretary of the Association be elected 
and the present incumbent be retained as 
Editor of the JouRNAL. 

(2) That the osteopathic colleges be 
requested to suggest two of the mem- 
bers of the Board of Trustees of the Re- 
search Institute. This will tend to a 
perfect understanding between the col- 
leges and the Research Institute so that 
there may be no conflict of interests. 

(3) That a committee be appointed to 
act with the Bureau of Statistics and the 
Clinical Department to prepare Case 
Record blanks to be furnished to the pro- 
fession at cost, and that all case reports 
must be filled out on these blanks before 
they are accepted for consideration by 
anv department of the Association. 

(4) That state chairmen be selected by 
the Board of Trustees from all states 
having an osteopathic population of 
twenty or more and where there are 
fewer than this number, two or more 
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contiguous states to be represented by 
one chairman, to act with the Legisla- 
tive and Membership Committees and 
the Bureau of Publicity. These chair- 
men are to meet with the members of the 
National Committees at each annual 
meeting. The purpose of this plan is to 
correlate state and national interests. 
First NATIONAL BANK BLpo, 


SIDE LIGHTS ON THE PHILA- 
DELPHIA MEETING. 


The far reaching effects upon the As- 
sociation and profession which the 
Philadelphia meeting seems destined to 
produce are discussed later in this issue. 
In the present paragraphs we have in 
mind to give the reader who was not 
present some conception of this splendid 
meeting. 

First, the attendance was very satis- 
factory. The earnestness of those who 
attended was indicated by the fact that 
they arrived early. At no other meeting 


were sO many present two or three days 


in advance of the regular sessions. The 
Conferences of course are largely re- 
sponsible for this and the attendance at 
the Conferences is the real test of the 
loyalty and earnestness of the profession. 
The proceedings of these Conferences 
are not printed as a part of the proceed- 
ings in this issue of the JoURNAL, but will 
be printed in the Bulletin of the Associa- 
tion which will be mailed to the mem- 
bership a few days following this issue 
of the JOURNAL. 

Lack of sustained attendance upon the 
sessions, however, would indicate that 
we are rapidly reaching the point when 
more, if not most, of our work must 
be done under section divisions. There 
was a marked contrast in the actual at- 
tendance on many of the sessions to that 
which has characterized our meetings in 
past years when we could count upon 
practically all those attending a meeting 
being present and remaining throughout 
every session of the meeting. This seems 
to indicate that many who attend 
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the meeting now regard it more as a 
recreation and less as a place for doing 
actual work. They realize that the formal 
addresses, and largely the discussions 
also, will come out in convenient form 
for reading and study, and they seem 
to prefer to do those things at the meet- 
ing which are of a peculiar interest to 
them at the time, all of which indicates 
the development through which we are 
passing and the fact that we are true 
to human nature just as those of other 
professions, in that after a few years of 
practice we come to demand recreation 
even from that we hold very dear. 

Some of the features which made the 
attendance at the main sessions lean as 
compared with the whole number pres- 
ent were the sections given over to 
demonstrations of the newer methods of 
treatment of catarrhal conditions in the 
nasopharynx. The demonstrations by 
Drs. Edwards and Ruddy and their sev- 
eral assistants were so popular that a 
demand was made that these be kept up 


practically throvehout the sessions. 
The exhibits also drained the crowds 
from the convention hall, and right here 
it should be recorded that the osteopathic 
profession has after two or three brief 
years of effort made its impress upon. 


the commercial world. It seems almost 
unthinkable that in so short a time a 
profession of a few thousand people could 
have attained the recognition which the 
splendid line of exhibits presented at 
this meeting evidences. First, it speaks 
for the loyalty and appreciation of the 
osteopathic profession. It indicates that 
the members of the Association heard 
and heeded the call first made in the 
JourRNAL about four years ago that the 
profession was entitled to a recognition 
from the commercial world. So far as 
we know up to that time the value of 
this recognition had not been appreciated 
or we had not thought that we could se- 
cure the recognition. The advertising 
pages of the JouRNAL, and some of the 
other professional publications as well as 
the line of exhibits at our two recent 
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meetings clearly shows that we were 
justified in making the effort. It clearly 
shows that we started none too soon to 
recognize our own greatness as a pro- 
fession and to compel this recognition 
from those who seek our patronage. 

As far as the exhibits at this particular 
meeting are concerned, the lion’s share 
of the credit is deserved by Dr. Norman 
D. Mattison, of New York, who under- 
took the difficult task of educating the 
commercial houses doing business with 
the osteopathic profession to the va‘:te 
of these annual meetings as a means of 
increasing thei1 acquaintance and cement- 
ing their friendship with the osteopathic 
school of practice. That he was wise 
in the selections he made is evidenced 
by the fact that the rooms occupied by 
the exhibit booths were always well filled 
and the practically unanimous opinion 
of those in charge of the exhibits is that 
ircm their standpoint the meeting vas 
eminently successful. The regret is that 
Dr. Mattison has given so much time 
and effort to the work this year that 
he feels that he is not justified in un-ler- 
taking it for the next meeting. However, 
with several applications for space re- 
jected because there was no space avail- 
able, he leaves the Exhibit Department 
in splendid shape for the next meeting. 

The entertainment features were well 
selected and highly enjoyable. While 
those who attended the meeting dedicated 
ticir time to the interest of tie pro- 
fession, it was a difficult matter in a 
city which is so rich in historical interest 
to hold ourselves down strictly to busi- 
ness. In the beginning the purpose had 
been to hold a short, compact meeting 
and adjourn for the matters of ligliter 
interest. The program was truly com- 
pact and full, but it became necessary to 
lengthen it out to the average of our 
recent meetings. 

The program was well prepired and 
undoubtedly furnished addresses and 
demonstrations of the highest class. The 
one difficulty in the way of carrying it 
out as it had been arranged was the fact 
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of the unprecedented number of ab- 
sentees. While in this connection we 
have no intention of making personal 
the criticism of those who did not at- 
tend, when it is stated that eighteen or 
twenty of the acceptances on the pro- 
gram failed to appear it is evident that 
many do not recognize Section 4, Article 
1, Part 4 of By-laws which reads: “Ab- 
sence: It shall be considered a marked 
discourtesy, in view of the high honor 
implied in being placed on the program, 
for any member having an assignmeut 
to absent himself without due notice to 
the Committee on Programs.” It is a 
fact that neither the chairman of the 
section nor the program committee of 
several of the sessions and sections had 
any knowledge that there would be ab- 
sentees up to the time the number was 
called for, and in one or more instances 
at least four participants in one section 
were absent without notification of the 
program committee. And this happeue:l 
in spite of the fact that the committee 
believed it had every assurance that each 
participant would be present. It is no af- 
fair of ours to go behind the returns 
and either harshly criticise, or apologize 
for, those who failed to attend and failed 
to give due notice, but we are presenting 
these facts as they exist, trusting that 
in future meetings, those who are in- 
vited and accept places on the program 
will appreciate that it is an honor and 
will further appreciate that they are in 
honor bound to meet their appointments, 
or if found absolutely impossible for 
them to do so, that the committee be 
notified by wire at the earliest possible 
moment. 

Perhaps at no meeting in recent vears 
were so few school officials present and 
so few of those who have come to be re- 
garded as regular attendants at the meet- 
ings. Many who had missed few, if any, 
of the meetings of recent vears, failed to 
show up at Philadelphia. The meeting 
place being far to one coast of the coun- 
try was undoubtedly responsibile for the 
failure of the faithful. 
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This meeting more than any other 
gave evidence of the growth and develop- 
ment of the profession. It was found 
necessary to devote more than two days 
to conferences on the business and pro- 
fessional problems surrounding us. In 
addition to this, the Board of Trustees 
was in almost constant session for an 
entire week and the meetings of the 
Trustees of the Reasearch Institute, the 
State Secretaries conferences and the 
several allied bodies and committees make’ 
our present meetings intensely business 
bodies. 

The conference feature is voted a ne- 
cessity in our meetings from this time 
on. We demand longer and more ex- 
tended programs. Hence, it is necessary 
that those who are interested in the pro- 
fession’s problems should be called in 
to give them consideration when the pro- 
gram meetings are not in session. Two 
or three days of conference accomplishes 
much. The first session of the confer- 
ence was participated in by the Boards 
of Trustees of the A. O. A. and the Re- 
search Institute and by representatives 
of our several colleges. The idea was 
to find out where the line of demarka- 
tion lies between the legitmiate field of 
the osteopathic college and the Research 
Institute and what the A. O. A. as the 
governing body could accomplish in 
harmonizing these several views and set 
each activity going in its proper sphere. 
Undoubtedly much was accomplished as 
the resolutions regarding the teaching 
of osteopathy printed in this issue and 
the minutes of the conference to be pub- 
lished in the Bulletin will show. 

In this connection it should be re- 
corded that the relations between the sev- 
eral Colleges of Osteopathy are much 
more cordial than they have been for ten 
years. There is every evidence that in 
a few years this relation will be just as 
it should be. As we approach the ideal 
of non-proft sharing institutions this will 
speedily come about. 

The conference sessions on Saturday 
and Monday heard the reports of the 
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several standing committees and these 
were made the basis for the discussion 
and recommendations to the Board of 
Trustees and the Association proper. 
This also saved much of the time of the 
program session. 

The work of the Nominating Body is 
becoming more and more important. This 
body consists of the acredited representa- 
tive from each State selected by, the State 
organization for the purpose and the 
Trustees of the A. O. A. The nominat- 
ing body of this year consisted of fifty 
members, thirty-eight being representa- 
tives from the States and twelve, less 
than 25 per cent. of the whole, members 
of the Board of Trustees. A body of this 
size, coming from the entire country, and 
calmly considering what sections of the 
country are at present represented offi- 
cially in the A. O. A. management and 
what sections have not had recent repre- 
sentation, can suggest a slate of officers 
to the Association proper which certain- 
ly merits its favorable consideration. It 
was never intended that the names pre- 
sented by this body should be final or 
tantamount to an election, or that the 
privilege should be withdrawn to any 
member to make nominations from the 
floor. But several hours spent by a 
committee the size of the nominating 
body can certainly accomplish more than 
the Association can where nominations 
are made only from the floor. The last 
experience with this form of nomination 
showed that two days were necessary to 
accomplish the result. 

As has been intimated by above refer- 
ences, the Board of Trustees authorized 
the publication of a quarterly bulletin 
which will furnish the means for a more 
intimate communication between the As- 
sociation and its members than has 
hitherto existed. In addition to this, it 
should relieve the JouRNAL of much of 
the strictly professional matter and per- 
mit of its pages being filled with mat- 
ters of more practical and scientific in- 
terest. 

It was decided that the next meeting 
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should go to the Pacific coast, provided 
the Panama Exposition is held and busi- 
ness conditions in the country are not 
too much unsettled by the European war 
to make the holding of a convention so 
far from the center of population prac- 
tical. Portland, Oregon, was chosen by - 
the Board as the city which would en- 
tertain the meeting. 

The amendments to the By-laws 
adopted further indicate the growth and 
development of the profession. Briefly 
these provide for enlarging the powers 
and scope of our several committees and 
the re-naming them as departments and 
bureaus. It is proposed that members 
of these be selected'so that, at least, of the 
more important departments, actual meet- 
ings may be held and records kept. By 
the election of a general secretary and 
business manager and by arranging for 
the Board of Trustees to elect its own 
secretary provision is further made for 
the increased volume of work done. The 
financial statement indicates that the 
business of the Association has grown, 
more than 100 per cent. in the last year 
or two and has entirely out-grown the 
ability or capacity of one man to attend 
to it all. Under the present arrange- 


‘ment, not only throughout the year, but 


also at the time of the meetings, the 
secretary and business manager can de- 
vote his time to that end of the work 
while the JouRNAL and the work of the ‘ 
Board of Trustees can be cared for by 
another. The profession has given 
splendid support to the efforts of the 
Association throughout the past year and 
a continuance of the same for the com- 
ing year will place the Association on a 
footing where it can render most effi- 
cient and necessary service to the pro- 
fession. 

The consensus of opinion seemed to 
be that the Osteopathic Magazine was 
filling a need and its publication was en- 
couraged. The general Association of-- 
fices will take over the management of its 
business affairs and the editorial and 
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literary work will be continued by the 
present editor, Dr. A. L. Evans. 

One of the very popular and import- 
ant features of the year’s work was that 
accomplished by the A. O. A. Press Bu- 
reau under the efficient direction of Dr. 
R. Kendrick Smith. With small com- 
pensation and inadequate facilities, the 
work accomplished by the Bureau was 
remarkable. In fact, it was a revelation 
as well as an inspiration to most who at- 
tended the meeting. With the help of the 
profession, the Association undertakes 
to place the Magazine and the Press Bu- 
reau on a footing where they can render 
the highest service to the profession. 
Both, however, are expensive proposi- 
tions and it is only as the individual 
members of the profession make contri- 
butions to the work can this be done at 
the present time. And the Trustees 
have pledged the money necessary to 
make these departments a success, be- 
lieving that that which is of so great 
value to the profession will be contri- 
buted to freely and generally. 

Publicity, as the JouRNAL pointed out 
three years ago, is no longer an individ- 
ual proposition. It is a professional 
proposition and we appear at last to 
have placed it upon that basis. Dr. C. M. 
Bancroft, of the Rochester, (N. Y.), 
District Society, we believe it was, coined 
this phrase, “Boost thy neighbor as thy- 
self,” and this must be the spirit in which 
our publicity work is undertaken. This 
places it on the highest plane and makes 
it at once mutual and beneficent and in 
no sense selfish or personal. Some of 
us need a little education along this line 
and we believe the leadership of the 
Press Bureau will accomplish this. 

The publicity given by the Philadelphia 
press at the meeting, all things consid- 
ered, was remarkable. It must be re- 


membered that the day before the meet- 
ing assembled declarations of war were 
made by practically all of the great na- 
tions of Europe, and as a result at least 
half*of each metropolitan newspaper for 
that week was given over to European 
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war news. It is therefore remarkable 
that such consideration was given to the 
osteopathic gathering. As to whether the 
newspapers of the other large cities of 
the country used the reports sent out, we 
are not yet informed, but at any rate, we 
have two causes for congratulation: 
First, that the news coming from osteo- 
pathic sources is accepted by the press 
of the country if properly presented ; 
and, second, that in the Press Bureau we’ 
have found the means of properly pre- 
senting it. 

The registration was the best arranged 
and most complete of any meeting yet 
held. Dr. Leonard, chairman of this 
Committee, deserves especial mention. 
The identification badge, with the name 
of each member inserted in the badge, 
was a much appreciated feature. 

One other splendid publicity feature 
was the appearance of eighteen or twenty 
osteopathic physicians as speakers in the 
pulpits of the city on the Sunday before 
the meeting, and its general designation 
as “Health Sunday.” This was a cour- 
tesy from the ministers of the city which 
is greatly appreciated by the profession 
and those of our number who were will- 
ing to accept this new role also deserve 
our thanks. Among those who spoke 
were: Drs. P. H. Woodall, O. J. Snyder, 
E. M. Downing, A. G. Hildreth, W. B. 
Meacham, R. K. Smith, E. R. Booth, C. 
B. Atzen, C. M. T. Hulett, and as many 
others. 

The work of Women’s Clubs for 
Health Improvement was recognized and 
a resolution was passed authorizing the 
affiliation of such an organization so that 
its members can federate with similar 
bodies in other organizations. Dr. Jose- 
phine Peirce of Lima, Ohio, is chairman, 
and Dr. Ruth Deeter, of Harrisburg, Pa., 
is secretary. 

As a means of carrying the publicity 
work to every corner of the country, 
each State, group, and local organization 
is asked to appoint or elect a publicity 
representative who will be in direct com- 
munication with the Press Bureau and 
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the Publication Department. This, as 
soon as it can be adopted, will greatly in- 
crease our efficiency. Presidents of all 
our organizations are asked to take no- 
tice of this. 

Local conditions were splendid. 
Weather was ideal; the work of the lo- 
cal committees was efficient and the Bel- 
levue-Stratford Hotel, both in its ar- 
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rangements and management was all 
that we could ask. The profession is un- 
der lasting obligations to the Philadel- 
phia membership for the excellent meet- 
ing it has given us—a meeting follow- 
ing a year of accomplishment which 
presses osteopathy a long twelve months’ 
journey forward. 
a, i. & 





Proceedings of the Philadelphia Meeting 


Minutes and Outline of Proceedings of the Eighteenth Annual Session of the American 
Osteopathic Association, held at Philadelphia, August 3-7, 1914. 


First Session—Monday Night 
SECTION IN GYNECOLOGY AND OBSTETRICS 
The work of this section was presided over 
by Dr. Ellen B. Ligon, of Mobile, Ala., who 
called the meeting to order at 7.30 and opened 
the same with the following remarks: 


GYNECOLOGY PRACTICE REVOLUTIONIZED BY 
DR, STILL’S DISCOVERY OF THE SACRO- 
ILIAC LESION 

I feel honored to be asked to preside over a 
section of this great convention, and I am 
especially pleased that my place in the program 
comes first, as I desire that the first official act 
of this convention in the name of the American 
Osteopathic Association be the assertion that 
to Dr. Andrew Taylor Still, and to no other, 
belongs the credit of having first discovered 
and announced to the world the discovery of 
the sacro-iliac lesion, and the relation of this 
lesion to various disturbances, functional, 
organic and mechanical; and of having dis- 
covered the simple technique without pain and 
without an anaesthetic, for its correction, and 
that following this correction came relief from 
conditions hitherto incurable, because the cause 
of the condition had never been discovered. 

You will pardon personalities in my talk, 
since hearsay evidence is never admissible, and 
I propose to establish here and now by personal 
knowledge, Dr. Still’s right to priority in this 
discovery. 

In October, 1897, I went to Kirksville for 
treatment. At that time Dr. Still himself cor- 
rected a sacro-iliac lesion in my own case. 

In 1899—two years later—Dr. C. P. McCon- 
nell’s “Practice of Osteopathy” was published, 
and in the copy which in 1899 I used as a 
text-book, the innominate lesions are fully 
described. 

In February, 1900, I reported for the Journal 
of Osteopathy some of the cases cured at that 


time by the operators in the Kirksville Infirm- 
ary. Among others I reported on page 306 
the following case from M. E. Clark, D. O.: 
“Mr. M. was so lame from what had been 
diagnosed as sciatic rheumatism that he could 
not walk over a block. The trouble all came 
from a displaced innominate. This was re- 
placed and at the end of the month the case 
was dismissed cured.” Here is the magazine. 
All these years while the osteopathic doctors 
were finding and correcting sacro-iliac lesions 
and curing patients, the old school practitioners 
were ridiculing the idea that that joint was 
moveable. 

In 1904 I examined a patient hurt in Mobile, 
Ala., in a street car accident. I reported a dis- 
placed innominate. The claim agent for the 
road went to another doctor and said the case 
had been. diagnosed as a displaced innominate. 
This doctor said, “What kind of a fool have 
you been talking to now?” 

In 1905—eight years after my own sacro- 
iliac lesion had been corrected by Dr. Still— 
Joel E. Goldthwait, M. D., of Boston, published 
in the May and June numbers of the Boston 
Medical and Surgical Journal articles on the 
sacro-iliac lesion. Here are those journals; 
but that was too many years after Dr. Still’s 
discovery had been made public and used over 
and over for the relief of humanity, to affect 
Dr. Still’s rightful claim to the honor of the 
discovery. The absurdity of calling the sore- 
ness of a displaced innominate “Goldthwait’s 
disease” is -apparent. Among osteopathic 
authors who antedated Dr. Goldthwait’s arti- 
cles are McConnell, Hazaard,.Glark,..Riggs and 
Tasker. 

I have chosen as the subject for this evening. 
“Gynecological Practice Revolutionized by Dr. 
Still’s Discovery of the Sacro-Iliac Lesion.” 

Dr. Still’s profound study of the body ser 
forth for the benefit of humanity such a com- 
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prehension of the body as a mechanical device 
and the necessity for keeping that mechanism 
adjusted, as had never been dreamed of, and 
of all his discoveries no other variation from 
the normal has been found prolific of a greater 
diversity of ills than the sacro-iliac. 

At the time that he corrected my sacro-iliac 
lesion, Dr. Still made two statements to me 
regarding this form of lesion: one was that about 
nine out of every ten sick women, have a 
slipped innominate; the other was that as the 
pelvic nerves are the manufacturing nerves of 
the body, a slip there causes such a leak of 
nerve force that a patient so affected often feels 
as if being poured from a bottle. Dr.-.Still has 
always spoken of this lesion as a slipped in- 
nominate bone, because the sliding at the junc- 
tion of the ilium and sacrum carries the entire 
structure of the innominate, and affects all of 
its attachments. 


Before Dr. Still’s public assertion and for 
some years afterward, the medical world 
denied that a dislocation or subluxation could 
occur at this joint. Outside of the osteopathic 


school those who today admit that a correct- 
able lesion is possible at the junction of sacrum 
and ilium associate it with the muscle and 
nerve soreness, and have not yet grasped the 
fact that numberless functional and organic 


disorders result.from this pelvic derangement. 
It is through this knowledge that Dr. Still’s 
discovery of the sacro-iliac lesion wrought 
such sweeping changes in gynecological prac- 
tice. Dr. Still teaches that we must find the 
specific reason why our machinery fails to run 
properly and correct that specific thing. The 
first step in diagnosis is to decide what is 
wrong—the next step is to find what made it 
go wrong, the next is to decide whether the 
wrong can be corrected; then comes the know- 
ing how to correct and the correction. The 
osteopathic physician has two things to deal 
with: that which went wrong in the machine 
itself, and that which has resulted from its 
going wrong, and this is where the discovery 
of the sacro-iliac lesion made it possible to 
cure without surgery, what otherwise could not 
have been relieved and would have had no 
other resort than surgery. In 1900 a surgical 
friend handed*me Pryor’s “Pelvic Inflamma- 
tions,” remarking, “This book has been of the 
greatest help to me.” I glanced through it and 
said, “It would not be of any help to me, as it 
is all surgical and my work is to try to save 
cases without surgery.” He said, “You could 
not save any of those cases without surgery.” 
I replied, “You could not if you could not find 
what was producing the condition by interfer- 
ing with nervé tone or ci~culation. Your school 
does not hunt for the cause, it simply cuts 
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out what has happened. If you would open up 
stagnant circulation and restore nervous vital- 
ity to flabby structures, many of those cases 
would recover without mutilation. Probably 
sixty-five per cent. of the cases could be cured 
and only 35 per cent. of those now operated 
upon would need surgery.” 

Why is that uterus prolapsed? Why is that 
ovary or the tube congested and inflamed? 
Why does that dump-pile we call a tumor con- 
tinue to inc-ease? Why! Why! Why! It is 
only since Dr. Still has shown us how to look 
for obstructions and how to correct them that 
this newer gynecological practice has been pos- 
sible. Do not misunderstand me. I do not 
ignore other causes and other lesions, but now 
I am emphasizing the sacro-iliac lesion as of 
enormous importance. 

Attached as it is to the coccyx by the coc- 
cygeus and levator ani muscles when the in- 
nominate bone swings either too far forward 
or too far back, the coccyx is pulled out of 
line, the resulting irritation from such dis- 
placement may cause hemorrhoids, stricture of 
the sphincters, or vaginismus of any degree of 
severity. The broad and round ligaments of 
the uterus being attached to the innominate, 
the mechanical pull of a displaced innominate 
is sufficient to displace the uterus; or it so 
disturbs the circulation to the structures in the 
broad ligaments as to bring about ovarian or 
tubal stasis and congestion, or cystic or fibroid 
tumors. The pyriformis muscle is put on ten- 
sion by an innominate displacement, and thus 
the sacral nerves will become irritated, result- 
ing in disturbances of bladder, rectum, uterus 
or vagina. The pelvic fascia attached to the 
innominate at various places is disturbed by 
variations in the pelvic adjustment and pelvic 
cellulitis follows. 

The rotation of the innominate pulls so on 
the quadratus lumborum muscle that it draws 
down the twelfth rib'and the lumbar vertebrae, 
irritating all the nerves in that region, includ- 
ing the ilio-inguinal and ilio-hypogastric. 

The twist that throws the innominate out of 
its relation to the sacrum usually deranges the 
eleventh dorsal vertebra, since that point is 
unbraced, and the tenth vertebra is held by the 
tenth rib. The nerves at the leventh go to 
ovaries and appendix, and either or both may 
become affected. Of many cases of appendicitis 
I have never seen one in which the right in- 
nominate was not displaced. 

The displaced uterus resulting from the pull 
of a displaced innominate may reflexly irritate 
the thyroid gland. This I assert because of 
the known sympathy between these organs, and 
because osteopathic doctors have reported cases 
of enlarged thyroid relieved by correcting a 
displaced innominate. 
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If there is a deviation at the sacro-iliac 
articulation, almost inevitably (though not al- 
ways) there will be deviation at the symphysis 
pubis. Thus the round ligament will be dis- 
turbed. Its fibres being part of the cervex 
uteri, disturbed contractibility of the cervix will 
result. At no time is this articulation so liable 
to slip as during pregnancy, and at all stages, 
ante-partum, post-partum or during labor, dis- 
tressing results follow any variation from per- 
fect adjustment. 

Many of you, I am sure, have treated suc- 
cessfully old cases of phlegmasia dolens, where 
the trouble had stood for years uncured, and 
would have remained uncured till the end of 
time, but for Dr. Still’s discovery of the dis- 
placed innominate which may put tissues on 
such a tension that the saphenous opening is 
constricted to the extent of interfering with 
venous return from the leg, and a phlebitis 
results; the same history in every part of the 
body—that a stasis in blood flow will inevitably 
result in degenerative processes. 

All of these conditions, functional and or- 
ganic, relating to pelvic disorders will be con- 
sidered in this section, but not the sciatica, 
lumbago, coxalgia, broken arches, etc., which 
also result from “a slipped innominate.” 


The next two numbers, “Sacro-Iliac Lesions 
and Technique of Correction,” and “Menstrual 
Abnormalities,” were passed owing to the ab- 
sence of Doctors H. W. Forbes and C. E. Still. 


UTERINE DISPLACEMENTS 


Dr. Marion E. Clark, Indianapolis, discussed 
the next subject, “Uterine Displacement,” as 
follows : 

The subject assigned me is an old one, yet 
important. I will give you only a point or two 
that I find in practice. You can get the 
theories in the books; you know them; but 
a few things I have observed that are not in 
the books. 

The cause of uterine displacement in the 
parous woman is faulty posture during puer- 
perium. During pregnancy all the ligaments— 
you know what they are—are stretched, some 
of them double in length. Following labor the 
ligaments undergo involution as does the 
uterus. 

Now if the patient is left in one posture too 
long at a time—I am speaking of the puer- 
perium—the uterus, which is heavy, will gravi- 
tate towards the lower side; therefore the liga- 
ments on the lower side will be short, the liga- 
ments on the upper side will be long. If the 
patient should lie on her back as she is ordi- 
narily instructed to lie, the sacro-uterine liga- 
ments will be short, the round ligaments will 
be long; and when the patient assumes the 
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upright posture the uterus is not pulled forward 
by the round ligaments as it should be. The 
sacro-uterine ligament is shorter in proportion 
than it should be, and there is a possibility of 
retroversion. To prevent that condition I give 
instructions to my patients, or to the nurse, to 
keep the patient from lying in any one position 
very long ata time, and especially keep them 
from the dorsal posture. Change them to the 
latero-prone. After the seventh or eighth day 
I have the patient get in the knee-chest posture 
every night. By so doing the uterus will as- 
sume the normal position, and remain in that 
position during night. We will get equal involu- 
tion of all the ligaments, which is necessary to 
a perfectly balanced,well-placed normal uterus ; 
and I am sure that this faulty posture, lack of 
care at this time, is responsible for many dis- 
placements in the parturient woman. You have 
seen many cases of sub-involution, retroversion, 
prolapsus, and so many patients say that their 
health was broken at the birth of their first 
baby; and I believe that this is an important 
point in that connection. 

I have the patient keep that exercise up, 
assuming the knee-chest posture and panting; 
merely assuming the position is not sufficient. 
I ask the patient to pant. That shakes the 
abdominal wall and causes the intestines to 
gravitate from the pelvis. I ask the patient to 
keep that up eight or ten weeks. 

Another point, in the matter of replacing a 
retroverted or prolapsed uterus. I have the pa- 
tient assume the latero-prone position, not the 
Sims, but the latero-prone. I lift the patient’s 
hips. I have the knees flexed as far as the pa- 
tient can comfortably have them. I lift the 
hips and place my knee or a pillow under the 
hip. The patient is not in the knee-chest posi- 
tion, she is not in the latero-prone, but some- 
what of a compromise between the two, and 
you get the good effects of both. I find I can 
replace prolapsus and retroversion more easily 
and more completely in that position than in 
any other. I pull back on the upper posterior 
vaginal wall, which is a little detail you should 
not forget. By pulling back on the posterior 
vaginal wall it pulls the fundus forward; but 
by doing that repeatedly you find that the 
uterus can be replaced more easily by that 
particular way than any other. These two 
things you should remember, especially if you 
are doing obstetrical work, or have patients 
under your care at that time. Make the uterus 
involute symmetrically; make the ligaments 
involute equally on all sides; and you will find 
you will be more successful than if you employ 
the old methods that are usually advised in our 
books. 
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Dr. Licon: How soon after delivery do you 
advise the knee-chest position? 

Dr. CrarK: It is not necessary until the 
patient assumes the erect posture. I usually 
begin it the eighth or ninth day, or as soon as 
they begin to move around. I had a case re- 
cently where the patient got along beautifully 
to the ninth day when she had a severe chill, 
with temperature about 105. The nurse called 
me very excitedly, as she did not know what 
to think of it. I told her it did not alarm me 
any and that I would be out in a few minutes. 
I knew what was the matter, and I found that 
the patient had been up, or twisted, or rolled 
around, and the uterus had prolapsed, which 
interfered with the drainage. I replaced it and 
the temperature went down in about an hour. 
The patient thought it was marvelous. J have 
had dozens of similar cases. Doctor Ligon 
asked me how soon we advise the knee-chest 
posture. It depends on how the patient moves 
about. If she moves about very much it is 
better to assume it too early than too late, the 
seventh or eighth day, usually about the ninth 
day, the time when they think they ought to 
sit up; and as soon as they begin to sit up the 
uterus is liable to gravitate and interfere with 
drainage. 

Dr. J. T. Younc: How often do you treat 
the patient with a prolapsed uterus, how many 
times a week? 

Dr. CLarRK: Sometimes once a day and 
sometimes once every two days, and sometimes 
once a week, depending on the case. I believe 
in treating frequently until you get results. 
You may accomplish it in one treatment. 

Dr. Licon: In my personal experience I find 
that civilized women have not the strength in 
muscles and ligaments to dare take the up- 
right position under three weeks. The uterus 
does not return to its normal size under six 
weeks, and you will hear over and over some 
women say, I have never been well since 
Jimmy was born, I got up splendidly when he 
was nine days old; and that is the reason she 
is sick. My advice is that the mother should 
stay in bed until the baby is three weeks old. 

The next number, “Coccygeal Lesions,” was 
discussed by Dr. Laura B. Dinsmoor, Sewickley, 
Pa. (Paper will be printed in an early issue 
of the JournaL.—Editor. ) 

Dr. Ella D. Still, Kirksville, to whom was 
assigned the subject, “Bladder Troubles in 
Women,” was absent, and the next number, 
“Ante-Partum Treatment,” was discussed by 
Dr. Jenette H. Bolles, Denver, as follows: 


ANTE-PARTUM CARE OF WOMEN 


In the ante-partum care of women we have 
only to remember that pregnancy is an entirely 
physiological condition and needs but the ob- 
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servance of hygienic rules, together with proper 
osteopathic examinations and needed treat- 
ment, to obtain most gratifying results. 

Under the hygienic directions to be given 
the expectant mother, the first and most im- 
portant is the question of dict. In general, we 
say the diet must be plain, simple and easily 
digested, nutritious and regular. But such 
general instructions are not sufficient for the 
average individual. We should take the time 
to outline a specific dietary for our patients, 
and warn them against over-eating and the bad 
habit of eating between meals. 

The second point is exercise, which should be 
moderate, with special care taken to avoid all 
undue strains, jars or shocks. 

The third point of rest should be carefully 
observed. No indulgence in late hours should 
be allowed. Fourth, an abundance of sleep is. 
necessary. 

Many patients are much troubled with in- 
somnia. This may be greatly relieved by hav- 
ing the patient, upon retiring, assume the 
knee-chest posture and draw the contents of 
the abdomen well up toward the umbilicus. In 
addition to this, cold compresses the entire 
length of the spine and around the abdomen 
will be helpful. 

The fifth point for consideration is clothing. 
In the arrangement of the dress all weight 
should be suspended from the shoulders. Com- 
pression at any point must be avoided; discard 
all bands, garters, etc., which might interfere 
with the free circulation to any part of the 
body. Larger shoes than those usually worn 
should be obtained if necessary. The physical 
comfort of the patient should be the great con- 
sideration and every reasonable means possible 
should be used to attain that end. 

For multiparae, an abdominal bandage oftem 
gives great relief where the weight of the ab- 
dominal contents becomes burdensome. 

The sixth point is bathing. In warm weather 
the patient should have a daily bath; at other 
times follow ordinary habits. 

Seventh, the mental condition and environ- 
ment of the patient are most important. There- 
is no subject upon which there exists such a 
vast amount of superstition as the question of 
prenatal influence. I have had patients come 
to me in an almost hysterical condition from 
the fear of affecting the development of the 
unborn child. The stories and tales told many 
of our young, inexperienced, expectant mothers 
are nothing less than criminal. 

The osteopathic care of the pregnant woman 
should begin as early as possible. Special’ 
osteopathic examination should be made of the- 
ribs and the upper dorsal vertebrae in order to» 
see that there is no interference in the proper- 
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blood supply to the mammary glands. If this 
were done in all cases we should find fewer 
instances where the mother is not able to nurse 
her child. Thus, in this one line, osteopathy is 
a boon to humanity, and, can be made a great 
factor in the prevention of infant mortality. 

The osteopathic examination and care of 
the lumbar region is important, as here is 
located the parturition centre which controls 
the activity of the muscular walls of the uterus 
at the time of birth. But most important and 
far-reaching of all is the sacro-iliac lesion. 
The sacro-iliac articulation is the one most 
often affected, and when a lesion is present the 
pelvis is distorted so as to interfere with a 
normal delivery. Such lesions, when found, 
should be corrected as rapidly as consistent 
with safety. Where women as a class begin 
to comprehend what a boon osteopathy is dur- 
ing the ante-partum period the dread of the 
trials and hardships of child-bearing will be 
greatly relieved. 

The next number, “Osteopathic Relief in the 
Menopause,” was passed owing to absence of 
Dr. Lola D. Taylor, and the next number, 
“Technique-Correction Sacro-Iliac Lesions,” 
was discussed by Dr. Harry M. Vastine. (Dis- 
cussion will be presented in an early number of 
the JourNAL.—Editor. ) 

Dr. Licon: In justice to Dr. Forbes, I will 
state that he wrote me a letter in which he 
stated that he would be unable to be present 
at this meeting owing to the new college 
organization which has been perfected at Los 
Angeles, whose absence we all regret. I wish 
to further state that through the courtesy of 
Horlick’s Malted Milk Company the refresh- 
ments at the reception which immediately fol- 
lows this meeting in this hall will take the form 
of Horlick’s Malted Milk Ice Cream, and as 
our programme for the evening is concluded, 
the meeting will stand adjourned. 

RECEPTION 

Following the adjournment of the Section, 
an informal reception was held by the officers 
and trustees of the A. O. A., who stood in 
line and the several hundred members and 
guests present filed by and were presented by 
the Chairman of the Reception Committee, Dr. 
S. P. Ross. This was an enjoyable function 
and the identification badge worn by each 
member greatly facilitated the reception. 


Second Session— Tuesday Morning 
OPENING EXERCISES 
The Eighteenth Annual Meeting of the 
/ American Osteopathic Association convened at 
Bellevue-Stratford Hotel, Philadelphia, Pa., 
Tuesday morning, August 4, 1914, at 10 a. m. 
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The officers and trustees of the Association 
occupied seats on the platform immediately 
back of the President. 

President Percy H. Woodall, of Birming- 
ham, Alabama, opened the convention, and 
called upon Rev. Charles E. St. John, of Phil- 
adelphia to lead in prayer. 

INVOCATION 

Almighty God, our Heavenly Father, wher- 
ever this day in the world human hearts are 
lifted up in supplication, men and women must 
forget at first their own interests and the pur- 
poses of their assembling, and join in the one 
great human cry for peace. Oh, God, our 
Father, put it into the hearts of our brethren 
across the sea to find some way to settle this 
grave dispute without the terrible resort to 
arms. Oh God, our Father, why are we, Thy 
children, so slow to learn the simple lessons of 
life, so slow to learn that the true way to 
build up righteousness in the world is not 
that of slaying one another? Grant, oh God, 
the coming of a great statesman who shall be 
able to check these tendencies to war. Spare 
Thou the fair land of Europe lest it be drench- 
ed in human blood. Spare Thou thy people 
lest women and children in millions be 
brought to sorrow, and lest brave young 
men be slain on every hand. Spare us, oh 
God, this terrible experience. 

Heavenly Father, we thank Thee that there 
are other armies in the world than the armies 
of destruction. Here gathered together this 
day is an army of the Lord in very truth, com- 
posed of a body of men and women who have 
seen a devotion to service under law of the 
effort to do good to men, of the effort to pre- 
vent sorrow and tears rather than to cause 
them, of the effort to build up strength rather 
than to cause weakness, and who aim to save 
life rather than to take it. 

Bless, we beseech Thee, these high purposes 
of Thy servants; and we thank Thee for every 
success thus far attained. And we thank Thee 
for the joy of self forgetfulness in the high 
service; and we pray for strength and courage 
to push on to larger victories in the service of 
the Lord. The churches of this city ask Thy 
blessing on this convention. May each person 
here present be inspired to grow in usefulness, 
courage and devotion to his principles. We 
ask these things for the broadening of our 
lives and the enrichment of our purposes, and 
the building. up of ourselves in truth and 
righteousness.—A men. 


President Woodall announced that owing to 
the absence of Mayor Blankenburg, Mr. E. J. 
Cattell, Municipal Statistician, and representa- 
tive of the Mayor, would give the address of 
welcome. He spoke as follows: 
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ADDRESS OF WELCOME 


Mr. President and Members of the Ameri- 
can Osteopathic Association: In the 
absence of Mayor Blankenburg through 
illness, it is my pleasant duty to extend to 
you a most cordial greeting and to offer 
you, in the name of the Chief Magistrate 
of the City of Philadelphia, the freedom 
of the old Mother City of the Republic, 
Philadelphia, the home of the Declaration 
of Independence and of the Constitution, 
has never lost the old mother feeling, and 
to-day—a mighty city of 1,700,000 people 
resident in over 350,000 homes—that mother 
feeling makes her receive, with great pleas- 
ure, the news of success won in any and 
every section of the great Republic. No 
substantial benefit can come to any body of 
the Republic’s population without causing a 
thrill of joy through the heart of Philadel- 
phia. It is natural, therefore, this feeling 
being such an aggressive feature in our 
present-day life, that we should welcome 
from the heart, as well as from the lip, any 
gathering which brings within our City 
limits representatives of the various divis- 
ions into which our great Republic sub- 
divides. But to-day there is an added 
pleasure, a new honor, in this act of offici- 
ally welcoming a representative body of 
citizens, because your great organization 
stands for a mighty principle, making for 
the upbuilding of this Republic so dear 
to us all. You are conservers of health 
and therefore creators of new wealth and 
new power; you are a beneficent influence, 
an energizing and a creative influence, and 
therefore, speaking for a City which is the 
greatest workshop in the world, a City 
wherein many necessary acts are perform- 
ed—acts which benefit the whole world— 
your organization makes a special appeal 
to those in authority as standing for a prin- 
ciple and a practice which makes for 
national prosperity and national develop- 
ment. 

A recent investigation disclosed to the 
authorities of this City that during one year 
the loss of actual and potential wealth, 
represented by preventable deaths, exceed- 
ed the sum of one hundred and fifty 
million dollars—a sum of money sufficient 
to construct a new subway and elevated 
railway system now in course of planning, 
to build great docks which would place us 
in the forefront of American ports, and 
to carry out a number of other necessary 
public improvements, the total cost of 
which has staggered some of our more con- 
servative people. Here in the concrete is 
shown the mighty economic value of any 
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work which makes for the conservation of 
health and the preservation of life. 

Again, your organization is representa- 
tive of all sections of this mighty Repub- 
lic.—this nation which today stands for 
the highest expression of power the world 
has ever seen—one hundred million self- 


governing people. If our power of self- 
government is to increase, if our ability 
to play a helpful part in the great world 
beyond our borders is to multiply, the 
various divisions of our population, rep- 
resenting the various sections into which, 
we divide territorially, must come into a 
closer relationship each with the other, 
come into a fuller appreciation of the good 
points possessed by the people from the 
North, the South, the East and the West. 
Conventions such as this are mighty factors 
in the making of a great nation, not merely 
because they advance the frontier of know- 
ledge in a particular profession, but because, 
as an incident thereto, there develops a 
higher type of citizenship through a clearer 
knowledge of characteristics local in their 
nature but national in their effect. 

My welcome of your organization, both 
official and personal, gains additional depth 
and sincerity from the fact that so many 
ladies are members of your organization 
and here present. It has been my good 
fortune to meet, during the past fifty years, 
many of the great men who have made 
history along many lines. In every case 
where I was able to reach the secret of 
their success I found that the man in ques- 
tion had won his success trying to make 
good in the good opinion of some good 
woman. 

Philadelphia’s marvelous success, while 
resting on the great corner-stone of home 
life, would never have found record in cur- 
rent history had it not been the fact, also, 
that in each home there ruled a very real 
queen, to whom some man owed and paid 
a very real debt of loyalty and honor. 

From my heart, then, I heartily endorse 
the words of welcome which I am com- 
missioned to bring to you from the Chief 
Magistrate of the City of Philadelphia, and 
I pray God that out of your deliberations 
there may come benefit to your Association 
and a new strength to the body politic of 
this mighty Republic. 

For another reason, and viewing your 
work from another standpoint, I most 
heartily welcome’ you to Philadelphia. 
When William Penn planned his “Holy 
Experiment” of Pennsylvania, he wrote 
to a friend that he “wished to show a people 
as happy as may be.” He had been a cour- 
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tier before he was a quaker, and he realized, 
after a full study of life in all its aspects, 
the mighty, energizing and elevating power 
of happiness. Therefore in founding a new 
State and in associating with him men who 
stood for liberty of life under God’s great 
plan, he gave greatest prominence to the 
idea that happiness was a cornerstone of 
life, to the theory that happiness was sy- 
nonym with physical health and also 
equivalent to moral health. As I have 
frequently expressed it, be happy and you 
will be good. My theory, derived from a 
study of Penn’s life and work and confirm- 
ed by my experience of life, is that it is our 
business to make people happy: it is God’s 
business to make people good, and that the 
happy man is very easy to make good. 
You stand, as I see it, as apostles of hap- 
Piness because you stand as apostles of 
health; moreover, you have the courage of 
your convictions; you are not afraid to do 
in science what our forefathers did in the 
physical fact of settling this continent. 
They made their own frontiers and were 
continually advancing: you are not afraid 
to take a step forward even if that step is 
into the darkness, believing that the sin- 
cerity of your purpose and the power of 
your own mental attainments will soon 
make that dark place light, not only for 
yourselves but for the rest of the world. 
Happiness, in my theory of life, is the key- 
note of all life. Where a man or a woman 
is not happy something is wrong either in 
their plan of life, or something is wrong 
with them physically. I believe God in- 
tended us to be happy, and I believe that 
God’s plan of creation framed us so that we 
would be happy; so that, instead of blaming 
Providence for our misfortunes and our 
ill health, whether it is in the body politic, 
social or body physical, I think we should 
go back to ourselves, and find what is 
basicly wrong, correcting that error, con- 
fident that a return to normal conditions 
will mean a return to happy living-and pro- 
fitable living, whether it be the life of the 
body, the life of the mind, or the life of the 
soul. In short, I am a chronic, an incurable, 
optimist, regarding happiness as the source 
of all power. I almost go to the extreme 
of believing that all evil can be corrected 
by the man who has a happy point of view. 
A dear old friend of mine, named Casey. 
once called to see me and remarked, “I am 
, going to the Sandwich Islands.” “Man 
‘alive, you can’t stand it!” I exclaimed. 
“Tt is 185° in the shade.” “185° in the 
shade?” he echoed. “Faith, I needn’t stay 
in the shade all the time.” 
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This man did not understand the question 
from a scientific point of view, but he did 
understand the larger question of life from 
the scientific point of view; in other words, 
the possibility, through action, of bettering 
a bad condition. On the other hand, much 
of our suffering is of mental origin. You 
remember how Carlyle, calling on his 
neighbor one’ morning, said, “Madam, you 
will have to kill those game-cocks; they 
keep me awake all night.” “Nonsense, Mr. 
Carlyle,” answered the woman, “the poor 
hirds only crow three times each night, 
each crow lasting three seconds; what are 
nine seconds of suffering to a strong men?” 
“True, true,” exclaimed Mr. Carlyle, “but 
you don’t know what I suffer waiting for 
the damn things to crow.” 

A contented spirit is a source of strength 
and is a guardian of health. If you cannot 
get what you like, like what you have got. 
I have the highest admiration for the prac- 
tical side of life, for the man or woman who 
is making what he can out of what he has, 
in contrast with that other dreamer en- 
thusiast who is trying to make what he can- 
not out of what he has not. We are all apt 
to get into ruts, and if the rut runs in the 
right direction not very much harm is done 
for a little while, but all ruts are bad: the 
only difference between a rut and a grave 
is the depth and the width. But if we are 
to be happy, and through a happy state of 
mind acquire health, and through health 
come to the joy of living, and by the joy 
of living become a power in the state, we 
must look at life in the round; we must 
have a large and cool allowance; we must 
not jump too hastily to a conclusion. One 
day last summer, rounding a curve in a road 
over in Jersey, I was obliged to stop my 
car because the road was blocked by an 
over-turned load of hay. Getting out of 
the car I offered to help the man. My aid 
was refused and when I suggested. that he 
should rest awhile because he looked very 
hot, he answered gruffly, “No, I can’t stop, 
father wouldn’t like it.” As he was a man 
over fifty, his answer angered me; I 
thought he was big enough to cut the 
strings which tied him to the parental con- 
tract. Ten minutes later, seeing that his 
condition was approaching the dangerous, 
I again cautioned him about over-exertion 
and asked him to rest. Still forking the 
hay, he answered: “No, I cannot stop; 
father wouldn’t like it.” Then, thoroughly 
out of temper, I asked sharply, “Where is 
your father?” “Under the hay,” he answered. 
I had too hastily judged the situation. Had 
I been in that father’s place under the hay 
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I don’t think I would have approved any 
resting time for my son. 

I believe in the optimistic mood because 
I think it energizes, and I believe in it be- 
cause the greatest teacher known to the 
world, old Father Time, has taught me, in 
many and devious ways during a long and 
active life, that life is indeed well worth 
living. I speak truthfully when I say that 
the prayer of my life is for length of years. 
The wine of life grows sweeter the deeper 
I drain the glass, and I am coming to be- 
lieve that there are no dregs in that glass 
if one keeps the eye of faith steady on the 
great purpose and plan of life. To speak 
the whole truth, I want to live to be a hun- 
dred years old and then renew the lease at 
double the rent. Some of my friends say 
that I have not gone to bed the same day 
I got up for fifty years simply because I 
was afraid of missing something, and I 
will confess they tell the simple truth. 
Kindness is the work of God and the per- 
formance of the kindly act a service which 
we render to God. Every man or woman 
who is alive is rich in the mere fact of life. 
The first words that should escape our lips 
in the morning are “Thank God for a new 
day to live” and our first act an effort to 
give some other child of God a substantial 
reason to thank God for life. God pays 
good wages, but they are not always pzia 
on the moment. Many people are apt to 
measure his rewards by a standard a little 
too earthly and immediate. 

This tendency of mankind was illustrated 
to me many years ago when I was helping 
a dear old mother in Sunday School work 
with very young children. The good Bis- 
hop had called to see my mother and 
naturally she was anxious to show him how 
well she had trained the children in all the 
virtues. Turning to one of the most prom- 
ising pupils, a pretty little girl, she asked, 
“Katie, why do you love God?” Unfor- 
tunately she got hold of the wrong girl, 
or else the right girl at the wrong time, for 
Katie came back with the answer, “I love 
God because he gave me my beautiful blue 
eyes.” My mother was embarrassed be- 
cause she had always been particular to 
teach the children not to be vain. She 
noted also a twinkle in the bishop’s eye 
which annoyed her some. Turning to the 
next child she said, “Jennie, why do you 
love God?” Jennie, taking her cue from 
her neighbor, answered, “I love God be- 
cause he gave me my beautiful brown hair.” 
My mother was now completely demora- 
lized—the bishop’s face a battlefield be- 
tween a frown and a smile. Flying for 
safety to a point which promised to furnish 
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protection, my mother asked a little chap 
seated at the back of the room the same 
question. The boy was the ugliest member 
of the class—nose on upside down, freckled 
face, bristly hair, ill-favored in every way- 
“Why do you love God?” asked my mother- 
Back came the answer, “I don’t love Him 
at all; He darn near ruined me.” 

I am afraid a great many people out im 
the big world take the same measure of 
God’s goodness, although they may not be 
as frank in expressing their views. Happi- 
ness, as I have already remarked, is a 
mighty factor in developing energy and 
bringing about those conditions which 
make for the highest civilization: on the 
other hand, a certain despair, a_ certain 
attitude of disappointment and distrust 
toward life, covered by the general term of 
pessimism, is a common enemy not only 
of the individual, but of civilization at large- 

In our mad race for knowledge we are, 
in many instances, running away from reab 
wisdom. In our terrible struggle to know 
everything we are over-looking the plainly 
marked road toward that knowledge of the 
purposes of God and the plan of life which 
means for each and for all success here and 
happiness hereafter. Out of the universities 
there is coming a steady stream of pes- 
simism, of men who seem to believe that 
life is not worth living, of men who seem 
to believe that the best thing that could 
happen to a person was for them not to 
happen at all. They have knowledge; they 
have trained faculties, but too many of 
them are intellects that have divorced their 
souls, creatures who are abnormally de- 
veloped—the mind over-fed, the body and 
soul under-fed. The reading of much that 
they write breeds distrust in others and 
disappointment regarding life; and yet they 
have great ability and that ability, if rightly 
directed, would prove a great benefit to 
the state at large. The mighty powers of 
some of our mighty thinkers, judging by 
the flood of pessimism with which they are 
inundating mankind, all seem to be working 
toward this same result: getting everything 
and everybody into the blackest night of 
the blackest hell of desolation. Let us take 
our courage in both hands; let us believe 
life well worth living; let us from our heart 
of hearts thank God for life, and let us, 
through our own endeavors and by en- 
couraging and aiding the endeavors of 
others, increase the sum total of human 
happiness. 

Philadelphia welcomes you to-day be- 
cause your Association represents the doing 
of necessary work, the conservation of 
health and through that conservation the 
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creation of happiness. We believe in 
Philadelphia because we believe that Phil- 
adelphia is also doing necessary work and 
doing it in the best possible way. 

Just two illustrations of what I mean by 
a City doing the necessary things: Take 
the great Disston saw works as an example. 
Here, each year, they take 2500 tons of 
limestone in various shapes, doing noth- 
ing for humanity, and then they take 7500 
tons of steel, likewise serving no useful 
purpose in life, and they bring these two 
raw materials together, exercising God- 
given brain and brawn: what is the results? 
Every year thirteen million tools—knives, 
files, saws—come into existence, a new tool 
every tick of the clock, and each new tool 
so created has power to multiply the power 
of some man or woman to multiply the 
comforts of civilization. Take another 
illustration: We have the largest hat 
factory in the world. Through the wonder- 
ful machinery of commerce this great 
factory of Stetson’s reaches down to the 
Argentine Republic and takes sixty per 
cent. of a certain type of fur, exchanging 
for it and leaving in the country money 
which does good to the people. They bring 
this fur to Philadelphia. Then they sweep 
North to Scotland, get more fur and leave 
more money that does good; then, crossing 
the continent of Europe, they come to 
far Russia—a continent as large as the 
whole continent of North America—they 
buy more fur, leaving there also, money 
which buys food for the people. Then they 
sweep to India, the cradle of the race, and 
there secure shellac, leaving behind, in pay- 
ment funds which procure the necessities 
of life for the people; thence they circle 
the globe to Japan and buy the silk. All 
these world-gathered raw materials are 
brought to Philadelphia; 5500 willing hands, 
who are partners in the enterprise, owning 
nearly three million dollars of the stock, 
fall to work. They tear the fur apart and 
make the felt, manufacture and shape the 
hats, box them for shipment; and if you 
will take the record of the hours they work 
and the total output, you will find that a 
new hat is developed from that raw mater- 
ial every two and one half seconds. 

All this mighty fabric of social and com- 
mercial life rests upon the cornerstone of 
love of life, of a happiness born of health— 
mental, moral, physical. You stand for a 
great factor in this health and happiness 
development, and I wish you god-speed in 
your work. Every time it is my privilege 
to face a body like this, one of the con- 
structive forces in the country, there comes 
before me an old scene linked with days 
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half a century ago. The scene I have in 
mind was the last time I looked upon the 
face of our martyred President, Abraham 
Lincoln. I had known Mr. Lincoln; he 
had been my father’s intimate friend; his 
hand had often been upon my head, his 
arms about me His assassination was my 
first great sorrow. Our hearts were tender, 
our nerves a quiver in those terrible days: 
that is why I temember so distinctly the 
evening I refer to. About five o‘clock my 
father and myself took position in the line 
at the southeast corner of Independence 
Square. Several thousand people were al- 
ready ahead of us, standing under the trees 
hard by the Cradle of our Liberties. The 
night wore on, the long procession slowly 
moving forward. Travel fell to silence. 
About 9 o‘clock some colored folks grouped 
nearby chanted one of their old plantation 
songs. A little later some returned prison- 
ers sang softly one of the songs that had 
kept their hearts brave in the dark days. 
Still the night wore on; still the long pro- 
cession kept melting into the open door of 
Independence Hall, to the right of which 
you could see, silhouetted against the lighted 
window, the form of the giant guard stand- 
ing at the head of Lincoln’s coffin. So the 
night wore on; so the long procession pass- 
ed within the old State House, and at last, 
just as the new day was breaking, it came 
my turn to pass within those sacred walls, 
stand for a moment and look upon that face 
which already seemed to hold the light of 
the Eternal Morning, and then to pass out 
into Chestnut street, where the light and 
life of the next day was proof that life was 
a thing of action, not of dreams. Then, 
for the first time, there came to my lips, 
hot from my heart, my first real prayer, 
and that prayer was that some day, some- 
where, somehow, the living God, who holds 
the key to every heart, would give me 
power to find entrance into some heart 
with a thought that would quicken a new 
sense of responsibility, a new realization 
of the work which God required of each 
man and woman here in this mighty Re- 
public. That, so quickened, that individual 
might resolve that every commonplace act 
of every commonplace day should prove 
an answer to Lincoln’s great prayer: “That 
government of the people, by the people, 
and for the people should not perish from 
the earth.” ~ 

Many times I have spoken of that old 
scene and that first prayer. Some day, in 
His infinite mercy, God will answer that 
prayer—perhaps He has answered it to-day, 
and that out of this meeting here in the 
old Mother City of the Republic may come 
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a new baptism of patriotism, a newer and 
a deeper oath of allegiance to the Ever- 
living and All-loving God and Father of 
us all. (Applause) 


President Woodall fittingly expressed the 
thanks of the Association for the splendid ad- 
dress and hearty welcome and then proceeded 
to deliver the annual address, which was 
eagerly listened to and frequently applauded. 
(Address printed in this issue of the Jour- 
NAL). At the close of the address a photo- 
graph of the Old Doctor was thrown upon 
the screen back of the platform and the au- 
dience rose to its feet and loudly applauded. 

The regular programme was then taken up, 
and the first subjects, “The Relation of Nutri- 
tion to Body Resistance,” by J. Deason, Chi- 
cago, and the discussion of same by W. B. 
Meacham, Asheville, N. C.; also the subject, 
“Partial Deafness,” by James D. Edwards, St. 
Louis, and pathological report by J. Deason, 
Chicago, were had. (These papers and dis- 
cussion will be printed in an early issue of the 
JournaL—Editor. ) 

The remainder of the morning session was 
devoted to a discussion of the Osteopathic 
Magazine,” by Dr. A. L. Evans, at the con- 
clusion of which the following questions were 
asked: 

E. S. Merritt: During the last three or 
four days I have been opposing some part of 
the action in the publication of the magazine, 
not the magazine itself, but some of the pos- 
sible policies. The figures were given the 
other day that the magazine is_ practically 
carrying itself, which are corroborated today. 
I would like to ask Dr. Chiles while he is 
here, if that includes the salary, if that is the 
total cost to the Association? 

H. L. Cuirtes: Yes, it includes everything; 
the total receipts $2,800, and the expenditures 
as reported include everything. 

Dr. Merritt: That is fine. Dr. Evans can 
put me down for ten subscriptions. 

H. S. Becker: I want to ask what the 
magazine is doing in the way of carrying ad- 
vertisements. The carrying of professional 
cards might be a good thing. 

E. M. Downinc: The postal regulations 
will not permit of the carrying of advertise- 
ments under the present form of entry in the 
mails. As soon as the circulation justifies, it 
is contemplated that it will be entered under 
another provision, when advertisements will 
be solicited. 


The President made several announcements, 
after which he appointed the following Com- 
mittee on Resolutions: 





Drs. H. Viehe, Memphis, Chairman; R. W. 
Sanborn, Ohio; Beatrice Phillips, Michigan; 
C. D. Swope, District of Columbia; Leslie 
Keyes, Minnesota; J. T. Young, Nebraska; 
Julia V. Frey, Colorado; R. Kendrick Smith, 
Massachusetts, and C. W. Young, Minnesota. 

The convention adjourned to 2 P. M. 


Third Session—Tuesday Afternoon 


EYE, EAR, NOSE AND THROAT SECTION 


The section convened at 2 o’clock p. m., and 
the first number on the programme was a 
stereopticon lecture by T. J. Ruddy, of Los 
Angeles, “Eustachian Stenosis and Its Trea- 
ment,” also the treatment of the nose and 
throat condition which often causes the stenosis. 
The address was delivered before the entire 
Association. 


Following the address the work of the after- 
noon was divided into sections, Dr. Ruddy pre- 
siding over the section on Eye, Ear, Nose and 
Throat, owing to the absence of Dr. C. C. 
Reid, Chairman. This also included lectures 
and clinics demonstrating this treatment to 
cases before a large audience. (The paper will 
be printed in a later issue of the JouRNAL.— 
Editor.) 

Following this a paper was presented f-om 
R. D. Emery of Los Angeles, “Relations of 
General Nutrition to Muscle Imbalance,” who 
was not present and the paper was passed to 
the JourNAL for publication as a part of the 
record of the section. 


H. F. Goetz, St. Louis, being absent, Charles 
J. Muttart, of Philadelphia, was introduced and 
delivered an excellent address on “Applied 
Anatomy of the Ear,” illustrated with charts. 
His discussion excited much interest, especially 
the osteopathic treatment of reflex causes. 
(Paper will be printed in an early issue of 
the JourNAL.—Editor. ) 
At the close of Dr. Muttart’s address, Dr. 
Ruddy demonstrated diagnostic measures on 
several subjects to determine whether the deaf- 
ness was due to eustachian stenosis, perception 
trouble, or both, showing especially how to 
prognose cases with the pathology in the 
eustachian tubes; concluding with the osteo- 
pathic technique (the Ruddy-Bowling Method), 
for the pathology in the nose, using the flat 
-instruments illustrated in his address reducing 
the swelling of the turbinates in one minute by 
manipulation. Also the technique for restoring 
nomal circulation to the tonsils by direct pres- 
sure, and stretching of the pillars; and then 
demonstrated the placing of the finger in the 
pharyngeal opening of the eustachian tube, di- 
lating it and restoring its normal lumen. 
At the same hour a half-dozen sections in 
the technique of adjustment were in progress. 
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Fourth Session— Tuesday Evening 
OPEN PARLIAMENT—ACUTE PRACTICE 


The meeting adjourned to the boat Columbia, 
and a delightful ride was taken by the entire 
association through the courtesy of the Phila- 
delphia osteopaths down the Delaware River to 
the Government Navy Yards, where the boat 
was anchored and lunch served. 

As the boat was returning the evening pro- 
gramme was taken up on the forward deck of 
the boat, and the Section was presided over by 
A. M. Flack, of Philadelphia. The first sub- 
ject, “Pneumonia,” was discussed by Dr. Flack. 
(Paper will be presented in an early number. 
—Editor.) 

The next subject, “Typhoid Fever,” was pre- 
sented by Dr. Julia E. Foster, Butler, Pa. 
(This paper will be printed in an early num- 
ber.—Editor. ) 

Dr. W. A. Sherwood, of Lancaster, Pa., then 
discussed “Acute Gastro-Intestinal Indiges- 
tion,” as follows: 

I am asked to present tonight a few words 
along the line of treatment of that most inter- 
esting class of cases known as Acute Gastro- 
Indigestion, and Acute Intestinal Indigestion. 
In the beginning I think there is no other con- 
dition which differs so widely in different indi- 
viduals as does the condition of acute dyspepsia 


or acute gastritis, or in acute indigestion, as’ 


the layman understands it. There are so many 
causes, and it requires so many different kinds 
of treatment to get results, that to undertake 
to cover the ground weuld take an hour or two. 
Naturally we want to deal with conditions as 
we find them first. 

There is a singular thing about gastro-intes- 
tinal indigestion that strikes one very forcibly 
who is in acute practice—the peculiar faculty of 
the telephone ringing about one o’clock in the 
morning; and there is no class of cases with 
which we come in contact in which there is 
manifest so much anxiety as in this class of 
cases. If you want to see an anxious patient, 
if you want to see a fearfully frightened pa- 
tient, and equally frightened relations and 
friends that stand around, get a real, genuine 
case of acute indigestion, resulting from eating 
improper food in improper amounts at im- 
proper hours. 

Now I will divide it into two forms or divis- 
ions, and I will use ordinary terms, as they are 
easier to pronounce, calling them acute indi- 
gestion in the stomach and acute indigestion in 
the intestines. I will treat them separately. 

We are called to the bedside of a patient 
suffering with acute indigestion, or an indi- 
gestion confined to the stomach. The stomach 
is distended. The patient is in pain, it may be 
spasmodic, it may be continual, it may be 
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pressing, or other conditions may be present. 
Now what will you do about it? That is what 
the friends and the patient want to know. And 
I want to say to you, fellow osteopaths, that 
the day is now he-e when the great question 
that is being asked all over this country is 
whether the osteopath is a physician, and I 
want to affirm most positively today that the 
osteopathic physician who understands his busi- 
ness and applies the knowledge that he has 
can call himself an osteopathic physician in 
every sense of the word and he is competent to 
treat these acute diseases. Do not be afraid 
of them. Fear is the enemy of mankind. Fear 
causes indigestion, and if the patient has fear 
and the friends have fear, and the physician 
has fear, you are in a terrible condition. When 
you go into a sick room you should be the one 
who is entirely relaxed. Do not go in with 
tense muscles and nerves keyed up to the top 
notch, but be ‘cool and collected, and you will 
find that it will have a wonderful effect on 
the patient. 

We can by osteopathic manipulation prob- 
ably, presumably, and with reasonable cer- 
tainty, relax the pyloric spasm and force the 
contents of the stomach into the duodenum. It 
may be desirable to do that sometimes, but in 
my judgment the first thing to do is to empty 
the stomach. That is rational, and that is the 
thing that produces results. How shall we do 
it? Shall we give them mustard water? Shall 
we give an emetic, or how? I would give them 
water and plenty of it. They often do not 
care to take it, but you must give them one 
glass, a second glass, and follow it up, and 
when you get them full of water, get rid of it. 


“You thereby get rid of the undigested matter 


that nature does not want in there, and thus 
you will know why you have pyloric spasm, 
simply because nature does not want that con- 
glomeration down in the intestine, and she tried 
to shut off the passage into the intestine, and 
it is best to get rid of it. If you have a case 
where the process of digestion has gone on to 
another stage, then you have a different propo- 
sition. 

Now, as to osteopathic manipulation, and I 
want to emphasize the word manipulation, be- 
cause I want to see if you will not agree with 
me that the application of the water principle 
was as much osteopathic as the manipulation, 
because that was the removal of the cause in a 
sense. , 

Why do they get indigestion? If the indigest- 
ion is caused by a telegram, and it is some- 
times, let me give you an instance. In the 
winter about two o’clock in the morning my 
phone rang and word came that a man was 
sick, and about to die. The man was of a 
nervous temperament with an active brain, 
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an intense worker. He had been asleep, the 
telephone rang and it frightened him terribly, 
resulting in acute indigestion. What was the 
condition there? He had a quickened pulse 
but he had a sub-normal temperature. It was 
a typical case of shock, such as you would 
get in a surgical operation. I was going to 
say that he was bleeding to death into his own 
veins, but the blood was away down inside 
and his surface temperature was cold. I did 
not take the temperature by the rectum. If 
you have cases of that sort take temperature 
both by mouth and rectum. He looked as if 
he had had an internal hemorrhage. I began 
osteopathic manipulation to relax the pyloric 
spasm first and also to quiet the condition in 
the whole intestinal tract. I applied five hot 
water bottles to bring the temperature up and 
get a reaction. I relied chiefly upon my hands. 
You do not know the power you have in your 
hands. We are beginning to learn something 
of the power we have in our fingers. If you 
could go with me and see the cases that I see 
in the hospitals, insane asylums, in the homes, 
and see the results of nothing but osteopathic 
treatment I believe you would agree with me 
that we have in our hands the remedy for 
the relief of these conditions. 

Now as to intestinal indigestion. A week 
ago I was called to see a case of a boy a little 
over three years of age, with a typical case 
of indigestion in the intestinal tract. What 
condition did I have there? When I went 
in I found the boy following the dictates of 
nature. I found him in the genupectoral 
position, and the mother told me that was 
the position he occupied the greater part of 
the day. The abdomen was distended. He 
had evidently impactions in the lower part of 
the ilium. You could feel it by palpation. It 
was hard and dry. Something had happened 
that had interfered with the secretions of the 
lower intestinal tract and the fecal matter 
simply did not move on. We know that boys 
of that age eat almost anything in the way 
of green fruits, etc. From a medical stand- 
point a cathartic was indicated, and a drastic 
one at that. What did I do? I used osteo- 
pathic treatment only. The case proceeded 
for 48 hours before we got a recovery. That 
is the difference in my experience between 
stomach indigestion and intestinal indigestion. 
You can relieve stomach indigestion in a few 
minutes, and the patient recovers, but if you 
have a true case of intestinal indigestion you 
cannot get relief that soon. But you should 
not get scared. 

One more suggestion on intestinal indigest- 
ion. A number of years ago I heard Doctor 
Flack state that in certain cases the best thing 
to do was to give them a couple of glasses 
of water and then manipulate the stomach 
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and force the water down into the intestinal 
tract. That is an excellent thing to do in 
these cases and you can do it. I would first 
advise a strong inhibition in the upper dorsal 
region. Lay the patient on his face, reach 
under and hold abdomen up in that position 
(indicating). I prefer that position in these 
cases and I will add a point that this method 
of treatment is applicable in those cases of 
pneumonia where there is present an indigest- 
ion. Doctor Flack mentioned that a certain 
type of manipulation interfered with the 
breathing. I found in pneumonia that if you 
reach under and suspend them on your fingers 
that you can relax the contractions along the 
ribs which produce the irritation along the 
splanchnic nerve and cause trouble. 

In conclusion I want to say that acute in- 
digestion whether caused by fear, drying up 
of the secretions, whether caused by over- 
eating, of course if there is a predisposing 
lesion my conclusion is true that whatever 
the cause may be, pure, true, clean osteopathic 
head, heart and fingers will produce the per- 
fection and result, and you can depend upon 
it, and do not be afraid to take these cases. 
I might also mention manipulation over the 
solar plexus, but I have not time to go into 
that. If you are not in the acute practice, if 
by any means you can get into it, do so and 
you will only begin to appreciate Osteopathy. 
(Applause). 

The next subject, Scarlet Fever was to 
have been discussed by Dr. J. A. DeTienne, 
but as he was absent, Dr. Joseph Ferguson, 
presented the next number, Measles. (These 
papers will be printed in early issues of the 
Journal-Editor). 


Fifth Session—Wednesday Morning 
August 5th 


The meeting reconvened at 9 a. m., President 

Woodall in the chair. 
PUBLICITY 

The first number, “Professional and News- 
paper Publicity,” was presented by R. Kendrick 
Smith, Boston, and discussed by A. L. Evans, 
Miami, Fla. (These papers will be published 
later.—Editor. ) 

BLOOD PRESSURE CHANGES 

Doctor Louisa Burns, Chicago, discussed the 
subject of “Blood Pressure Changes in Diag- 
nosis and Treatment ;” the subject was further 
discussed by Lewis G. Robb, San Francisco. 
These addresses will be printed later.—Editor.) 

“The Relation of Osteopathy to Psychic 
Therapeutic Agencies” was presented by Em- 
mons R. Booth, of Cincinnati. (Paper will be 
printed later in the proceedings of the meeting. 
—Editor.) 
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C. M. T. Hulett, of Cleveland, was then 
called upon for an address on the “Civics of 
Osteopathy.” (The paper will appear in a 
later issue of the JournaL.—Editor.) 


RESEARCH INSTITUTE 

The representatives of the A. T. Still Re- 
search Institute were at this time asked to 
report thereon, and Drs. C. M. T. Hulett, J. 
Deason and C. B. Atzen presented reports as 
follows: 

Dr. Hutett: One of the most important 
things I want to talk about is the publicity plan 
we have in view to be carried out by the In- 
stitute. First, it is our purpose to get from 
four to six or more articles in your local papers 
about osteopathy. Second, we will have one of 
the best lecturers that we can get in the pro- 
fession to travel over the country and deliver 
lectures. He will go from one place to an- 
other, lecturing all.the time. He will have 
stereopticon slides and other matter that will 
add to its attractiveness and effectiveness. 
Your patients will receive an invitation by mail 
to attend that lecture. Third, every one of 


your patients will receive from six to eight 
different pieces of mail in a period of two 
weeks, the most important being a pamphlet 
gotten up in first class style, with the others 


conforming to it. Another will be a letter con- 
taining the names of say from thirty to sixty 
prominent people in your community who are 
friendly to osteopathy, endorsing osteopathy 
and commending it to the rest of the people. 

In 1905 Y. M. C. A. workers originated what 
is called the Short Term Campaign for rais- 


ing money, which has proven a great success, ° 


and there are now nearly a score of experts 
working in that line. It is our plan to adopt 
their methods as far as possible. We will 
organize a team of experts who will devote 
their time to it and go to every town where 
there are enough osteopaths to make it worth 
while. When, through the newspaper articles, 
lectures and literature, the public has received 
sufficient information, the expert will organize 
teams from among your enthusiastic patients 
and these teams will go around and ask the 
rest of the patients for a $5.00 subscription for 
the Research Endowment Fund. Our slogan 
will be “Two Hundred Thousand $5.00 Sub- 
scriptions.” We will appeal to their general 
interest in osteopathy in this manner. This 
move showing, that osteopathy realizes its re- 
sponsibility to the world and realizes its duty 
to contribute its share as a profession to health 
{welfare work, will be an argument for them to 
take to theif skeptical friends as justifying 
them in patronizing osteopathy. 

Again, your patients come to you for treat- 
ment; when they get sick they look to you. 
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You are their physician and it is your duty 
to create in their minds a sense of responsi- 
bility, or duty to the world by contributing to 
our cause in the same way that they have in 
the past, to medical institutions. Many of them 
will realize that it is not consistent to give 
everything to one institution and they will be 
glad to divide their gifts, in part to medical 
and in part to osteopathic institutions. They 
will welcome the opportunity and support 
osteopathic institutions just as they now sup- 
port medical institutions. 

When this campaign is introduced in a town, 
if there are 25,000 people who have been osteo- 
pathic patients, and everyone of them is asked 
personally by one of their neighbors for just 
a $5.00 bill for the advancement of osteopathy 
after being prepared by this publicity, if say 
thirty per cent. of them contributed, you see 
what the result will be. If this way, through 
all the larger places of this country, we will 
get our two hundred thousand five-dollar sub- 
scribers. 

We hope today will be the last time the 
Institute will have to appeal to you or to 
associations of osteopaths, state or local, for 
money. In the past the Institute has always 
been asking for more money. That puts us in 
an unfortunate situation. Hereafter we hope 
the Institute will be able to pay its own bills 
and contribute its full share without restriction, 
for the advancement of osteopathy wherever it 
may do so. This campaign plan has not yet 
been perfected but it has been approved by the 
board of trustees. One of the most expert 
men in this campaign movement was in Cleve- 
land last spring and raised a half million dol- 
lars for a hospital. I went in to that campaign 
just to learn how they did it. I had two or 
three conferences with this man. I have been 
corresponding with him since, and he has given 
me the names of several people who are ex- 
perts in this line. I am hunting for a man who 
is an orator, and who is able to take the place 
of a public lecturer, who can impress audiences 
by his free expression and personality and 
thorough conception of the principles of oste- 
opathy, and who can present them in an at- 
tractive and lucid way to the public. Our sys- 
tem will comprise a system by which we will 
start a campaign in every town once a week 
and close the campaign in some other town 
every week, each member of the team having 
his specific work to do, and each being a 
specialist in his line of work, and if we carry 
out that plan we will surely meet this unbound- 
ed success. (Applause.) 

Dr. Deason: In the presentation of this 
matter I will try not to burden you with any 
detailed report, for such report would be im- 
possible. I want to give you just a very brief 
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outline of some of the work which we have 
been doing the past year that you may know 
that we have been at work. Possibly a word 
or two concerning the family affairs of the 
Institute might interest you. 

We have there a little family. There were 
six of us, but with the coming of Dr. Burns 
we now have seven. Besides Dr. Burns and 
myself we have four young men, all of whom 
are osteopathic graduates, and all of whom 
put in a certain amount of their time in actual 
work every day. We have our living quarters 
the-e at the Institute; we have our laboratories 
and animal room on the same property, and we 
are therefore close to our work all the time. 

Last October we received twenty-four mon- 
keys, all of which with one exception were af- 
fected with filariasis. These monkeys were 
imported from South America. The organisms 
are found in the body fluids and also in the 
intestinal tract. We divided these animals 
into two groups. Fourteen were treated osteo- 
pathically and seven by the well known medical 
methods by the use of the so-called internal 
germicides. All of the seven so treated died. 
Of the fourteen treated osteopathically, we had 
seven complete recoveries. We should have 
had more, but through some accident we had 
three deaths. We do not claim that we can 
cure every case of filariasis osteopathically, but 
we have shown that in fourteen cases we can 
cure fifty per cent. These animals lived over 
the infection and made a complete recovery. 
These results were not obtained in a few 
weeks, but it required from three to six months 
to effect a cure. 

Another series of work is that of our study 
of goitre. We are indebted to Dr. McConnell 
for the beginning of this work. He had worked 
one-half day each week with us during the 
past year. He has records of about eight hun- 
dred cases of goitre in which he finds inter- 
osseous lesions of the upper cervical region. 

For the purpose studying goitre experi- 
mentallly we used twenty dogs. Of these ten 
were affected with goitre. We treated them 
regularly only in the upper cervical region, 
second to fourth inclusive. In some cases the 
lesions were nothing more than a rigidity, and 
some instances specific rotations and sublux- 
ations. In the ten treated we got some reduc- 
tion of the size of the gland in every case. In 
five we got complete reduction of the gland. 
This did not occur in a short time. Some were 
treated a few months, and some six or seven 
months. 

In order to determine the value of this we 
took ten normal dogs with no thyroid enlarge- 
ment and lesioned them in the same region. 
In five of those animals so lesioned, enlarge- 
ment of the thyroid developed. 


We have also done considerable work on 
the so-called kidney centre and other areas of 
the spine. During the past year Drs. Hollands 
and Nicholson, two of our workers, have done 
this work by operating on a number of animals, 
showing that manipulation in the region of the 
11th and 12th will certainly influence the flow 
of urine. 

A similar series of work has been done on 
the pancreas and on the liver by Dr. Wendorff. 
Last year we published some work on the liver 
and the flow of the bile influenced by mechan- 
ical treatment in the region of the eighth and 


ninth dorsal. Another series of work on the * 


kidney which seems worth while, is as follows: 
We have taken a number of animals, I think 
about twenty-five dogs, four monkeys, four 
rabbits and four rats. These animals were 
thoroughly normalized before any work was 
begun. Then they were lesioned by Dr. Mc- 
Connell. They were lesioned in the eleventh 
and twelfth and carefully watched for from 
one week to several months. In about 95 per 
cent. of these cases a condition of albuminuria 
has developed. The albuminuria which grad- 
ually developed increased with the time of 
lesion, and in two cases, two monkeys, the 
albuminuria has gone to such a degree that 
complete loss of function of the kidneys re- 
sulted and death occurred. 

Following all of this work, careful post- 
mortems were made and a careful study of the 
pathology was done. So we have the result of 
all of these both before and after the post- 


mortem work and the results of a careful study’ 


of the tissues. The most recent of our work 
just now has been the study of the blood’ by 
means of the opsonic index and by means of 
various serum reactions. 

We have nothing to publish on this yet. The 
other series of work are ready for publication. 
This next year we expect to work on blood 
immunity. The mechanism or means by which 
inter-osseous lesions influence blood changes ; 
and I want to say in this particular line that 
the addition of Dr. Burns to our working staff 
will be of the greatest assistance. Her work 
for a number of years has been remarkable’ 
along the line of the study of blood reactions. 
(Applause. ) 

Dr. AtzEN: You have heard the plans that 
have been more or less perfected as stated to. 
you by Dr. Hulett, and also the work that has 
been done by Dr. Deason. You know what we 
are trying to do, and if this campaign is com-_ 
pleted it will afford the greatest publicity that, 
has ever come to our profession. It will there- 
fore be a benefit to everyone engaged in the 
practice of osteopathy. You have heard from 
Dr. Deason what they have been doing at the 
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Research Institute and what they are going to 
do in the succeeding years. 

We can get to you the results of what they 
have done only by means of publicity through 
the bulletins, but the management of the Insti- 
tute has not the money to do this, therefore in 
order for the profession to get the benefit of all 
the work that has been done at the Research 
Institute it is necessary to raise money. You 
know from what Doctor Hulett said that it is 
not an attempt to get down into your pocket 
books in order to raise this money, but we are 
going to go away from home; we will send 
out into the world those who are to represent 
our profession, and who will announce to the 
world that our profession will take its rightful 
place in the development of those things that 
are useful to the human race; and we will be 
successful more or less dependent upon your 
effort and my effort in furthering this cam- 
paign, in making it possible for the campaign 
to be inaugurated, and when it is inaugurated 
that each and everyone of us will do our duty 
in the respective community in which we live. 

There is no need of being afraid to go out 
into the world other than that timidity which 
comes to every youth when he leaves home; 
but as a rule experience proves to us that the 
majority of those who have the courage to 
go away from home succeed more or less in 
whatever they undertake. We must also have 
the courage of our conviction to believe that 
those who are to represent us to go out into 
the world, as it were, to proclaim what we are 
attempting to to do, that they likewise will be 
more or less successful. 


Now, to the degree that you stand back of - 


those who have been delegated to push this 
movement, to that degree you will make this 
endowment more hopeful, more firm and more 
successful. Therefore much depends upon the 
support that you give to those who have been 
selected to do this propaganda work. We need 
money in order to start this movement, and 
announce to the world what we are trying to 
do; and this will be the last appeal that will 
be made to you as practicians to help in this 
particular matter if we succeed in the campaign. 
I will not use the word “if,” for we will suc- 
ceed in this campaign, because we have a good 
cause, and there are enough people in the 
United States if you can get to them who will 
support this with a $5 bill, so that we will get 
money enough to conduct the Research Insti- 
tute upon a proper basis so as to remove the 
anxiety, worry and care of those whom you 
have selected to represent this institution. In 
order that we may be justified in pushing the 
thing as we have planned to do, we will make 
one more appeal to those who are here to con- 
tribute a little to this campaign fund so that 
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we may start out our respective workers, and 
as soon as we have completed our work in one 
town when we are absolutely hopeful that the 
campaign will sustain itself and that it will not 
be necessary to appeal to others. 

My object in presenting this to you is an 
appeal to you who are present to contribute 
from $1.00 up to as much as you feel that you 
can contribute to this particular cause for set- 
ting in operation this particular movement. 
Dr. Hulett has been selected as the manager of 
this campaign, and as manager of the Research 
Institute. I believe that everyone here will 
agree that the man most fitted in the profes- 
sion for that has been selected for this par- 
ticular office. We have likewise selected those 
from our profession who are’ most fitted to 
represent the work that is to be done at the 
Research Institute. 

Then you ought to give those who have been 
placed in the control and management of the 
affairs of the Research Institute at least credit 
for having good common sense in having 
selected those individuals as managers and 
workers who represent the best material that 
we have in the profession. If you wish to 
show that you endorse the movement that we 
have set into operation, and your pocket books 
will allow it, be liberal for once more and 
help show and demonstrate to the trustees that 
you approve of their movement. Therefore we 
will distribute among the audience at this time 
envelopes. (Applause.) 

To the extent that you respond to this appeal 
you will make your workers hopeful, you will 
give them more courage in pressing forward 
the campaign. This is the greatest movement 
that has been set into operation and it will 
reach every human being that can read. It 
will have a tendency to bring to the civilized 
world osteopathy in a way in which it has 
never been recognized before. 

The endowment fund is a closed fund, and 
the money that has been contributed by the 
profession is sealed, as it were; yet there may 
be a reason why the trustees might take money 
for public purposes, but we do not want to do 
that. We want your contribution, and then we 
want to make pledges, and will sign a note 
for a certain sum, payable only in the event 
that this thing does not work out, otherwise 
the pledges will not be payable. We believe we 
should have something like $10,000 to begin 
this work with, the hoop and hurrah, so that 
it may be set into proper motion, and we will 
get the $10,000 from those who are actively 
hopeful, and we will get from the general 
audience something in addition for present 
needs. Now what we need is cash subscrip- 
tions at this time, so let us have your loyal 
and generous support. Let me ask, for whom 
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is this? It is for all, for the whole world, and 
it is particularly an endorsement of the old 
man down in Kirksville today who is unable 
any longer to face the world alone, because 
his age forbids it, and he has passed the heri- 
tage of the thought that he gave to the world 
into your keeping, and we should do as he 
did, and should be willing to sacrifice a little, 
and advance the movement for the good of the 
world as a whole. (The ushers distributed 
blank envelopes. ) 


STILL-HILDRETH SANITARIUM 


A. G. Hildreth at this time gave the follow- 
ing preliminary talk on the work of the Macon 
Sanitarium: 

I deem it a privilege to stand before you 
and talk about this institution, not because I 
am personally connected with it, but because of 
what it means to the profession. For eighteen 
years I have been coming to these conventions, 
and I want to say to you frankly that never 
have I at one of these meetings, notwithstand- 
ing we have had many things to be thankful 
for and many things to be proud of, but never 
have I come to you when I felt that I per- 
sonally was connected with a work that meant 
more than does the work of that institution. 

I have some dear friends in the profession 
who have said to me, “Why, doctor, how can 
you afford to give up your practice, how can 
you afford at your time of life to go there and 
take charge of that work?” And I want my 
friends to know how I can afford to do it. 
I can afford to give all there is in me for the 
good of our profession. (Applause.) Whether 
I am the man to guide that wonderful work, 
whether I have the brain to handle it as it 
should be handled, I cannot say, but I want to 
say to you I believe we have no more concep- 
tion of the future of the work we have started 
there than had Dr. Still a conception of what 
osteopathy would grow into when he erected 
the first 14 by 18 school building on that little 
hill in Kirksville. If I am not the man to head 
the work, time will demonstrate it, as it grows 
I begin to realize the greatness of our work. 
The facts are that the treatment of mental dis- 
eases at this time is a field practically unoccu- 
pied. You take our large state and city insti- 
tutions, and they are places for the care of 
these people and not their treatment or cure. 

The Macon Institution is fully started, and 
from the bottom of my heart I thank God that 
our profession today owns or has under con- 
trol a property of such magnitude as that. I 
want to say that a stock company with $600,000 
capital looks like a great deal of money, but 
I want to say further that this property cost 
in construction more than a million dollars. 
Now, then, my thought was, and my conviction 
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is, that with that institution started with the 
basic object of taking each and every one of 
those patients who came to us, and giving to 
each individual specific, scientific treatment 
along osteopathic lines. In other words our 
efforts shall be to cure them and not to care 
for them. You know that we had not an 
institution on earth where we could handle this 
class of patients properly. With five years of 
records behind us, compiled accurately and 
correctly of every case that enters the doors of 
that institution and sent away from it, we will 
have a record that will do more to give to our 
osteopathic profession a solid foundation than 
all other influences combined during our entire 
history. My judgment is that after five or 
ten years at most with a record of cures that 
can be made under these circumstances and 
these surroundings, we will pry open the doors 
of every state institution on earth and make 
our wealthy people who are seeking avenues to 
invest their funds for humanity realize as they 
never have before that there is an opportunity 
to invest their money where it will do lasting 
good. My judgment is that the Research In- 
stitute, after we have records behind us to 
prove what we can do, will have no trouble 
in getting money enough to endow that institu- 
tion. 

I have been asked if the Macon Institution 
is entirely osteopathic. I do not need to answer 
that question here, for I believe that every per- 
son within the hearing of my voice knows that 
while breath is left in this old body of mine the 
work I am connected with and have charge 
and direction of, will ever be genuinely osteo- 
pathic. (Applause. ) 

After five months’ time I feel that I am safe 
in saying to you that the financial success of 
the Still-Hildreth Osteopathic Sanitarium is 
assured, for the reason that our fifth month 
paid expenses. In that institution now there 
are between forty and fifty patients, and we 
have had admitted between fifty-five and sixty- 
five. 

In addition I want to say, that we have a 
most magnificent building there and a wonder- 
ful property, we are indebted to four men in 
particular for being able to run and control 
this sanitorium. One of those men is herve 
with me now—Mr. Martin. We will have our 
literature on the tables in this building this 
afternoon. There has not been anything but 
encouragement for our great undertaking and 
we appreciate your good wishes, but if the 
profession could see their way clear to help 
us to the extent of $100,000 worth of our stock 
we would appreciate it. We need another build- 
ing as bad as the one we have, in which we 
can classify the patients. Those of us con- 
nected with the work feel that its financial 
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success is insured, but if we could have this 
additional building, and funds, see how much 
more we could do and how much quicker we 
could reach results. In my connection with 
this institution and those associated with me, 
have but one ambition, and that is to serve in 
the best possible way our profession. (Ap- 
plause. ) 


The Business Session was reached and the 
report of the Educational Committee was 
called for, and on motion of Dr. Hildreth, 
seconded and carried, the reading of the re- 
port was dispensed with, it having already 
been read before the Conference, as it will 
appear in full in the records of the meeting. 

The next was the report of the Publication 
Committee and on motion of Dr. O. E. Smith, 
seconded and carried, the reading thereof was 
waived for the same reasons, and the report 
was unanimously adopted. 

An adjournment was then taken to 2 p. m. 


Sixth Session—Wednesday Afternoon 
August 5th 

The work of the Convention was taken up at 
two o'clock and was divided into various sec- 
tions distributed throughout the different halls. 

The Section of Eye, Ear, Nose and Throat 
was presided over by T. J. Ruddy, Los Angeles. 
The ficst number in this section was omitted, 
owing to the absence of C. W. McCurdy; 
thereupon D. Webb G-anberry, Orange, N. J., 
gave an address and illustrated on the patient 
the functional tests for hearing used by 
otologists generally; also a form for record- 
ing results and a plea for their general use in 
conjunction with the Edwards and other meth- 
ods of treatment in catarrhal deafness. 

Following this was an illustrated talk by 
John A. McDonald, Boston, on “A Possible 
Mechanism for General Cephalic Congestion.” 
Dr. Ruddy referred to the thought brought out 
by Dr. McDonald as an important one, that is, 
that the circulation to the nerve centres in the 
bulb which control the supra hyoid muscles 
and the circulation of the nerve centres in the 
cord which control the infra-hyoid muscles 
should be kept as nearly at a balance as possi- 
ble. Othe-wise the opposition offered by one 
set against the other would result in either ear, 
eye, nose and throat pathology or respiratory 
changes. (The addresses of. Drs. Granberry 
and McDonald will be printed in an early 
issue of the JourNAaL.—Editor. ) 

“The Body’s Denfensive Mechanism” was 
the subject of the paper next read by W. V. 
Goodfellow, Los Angeles. (Paper will be 
printed with proceedings of meeting in a later 
issue.—Editor. ) 

At the close of the prepared addresses, many 
cases were examined and the technique. of 
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treatment of Ear, Nose and Throat Diseases 
was demonstrated. A greater interest than 
even the day preceding was shown in this sec- 
tion, all being anxious to learn the osteopathic 
treatment and technique as demonstrated by 
Dr. Ruddy on the clinic patients. 

At five o’clock this section held a business 
session at which time the committee reports 
were made and officers elected, resulting in the 
election of C. C. Reid, Denver, chairman, and 
Pauline R. Mantle, Springfield, Ill., secretary, 
after which this section adjourned. 


Seventh Session—W ednesday Evening 
August 5th. 


The meeting was called to order at 8 o’clock 
by Roberta Wimer-Ford, Chairman of the 
Open Meeting on Pediatrics. The first number 
taken up for discussion was, “Pertussis and 
Complications,” by Mary Lyle Sims, Columbia, 
S.C. (Paper will be printed in a later number. 
—Editor.) 

Owing to the absence of Anna Hicks, Battle 
Creek, Mich., Arthur B. Becker, Preston, 
Minn., was asked to discuss “Digestive Dis- 
turbances and Colic,” which he did, as follows: 

When Dr. Ford asked me yesterday if I 
would fill in a place that had been left blank 
on the program I consented to do so, but since 
that time the board of trustees has been prac- 
tically in continuous session, and consequently 
I am not prepared, but I will tell you the things 
I do in digestive disturbances and in colic. 

It will be interesting to consider for a mo- 
ment what causes colic and digestive disturb- 
ances in babies. Most of these occur in the 
first six months of life and are usually due to 
one of three things—irregular feeding, being 
an important causative factor; chilling the 
abdominal wall, and chilling the feet. Lesions 
of the spine do occur in infants and are causa- 
tive factors, but they are rather the unusual 
causes in these particular conditions which I 
will discuss. 

Babies which have been born comatose or 
semi-comatose, where marked efforts had to 
be made in order to get them to breathe, such 
babies frequently have marked lesions of the 
ribs and dorsal spine due to the efforts made to 
overcome asphyxiation. Barring that condi- 
tion, however, I think the usual causes for 
digestive disturbance and colic in infants are 
as I have named; chilling of the abdominal 
wall, chilling of the feet and irregular or im- 
proper feeding. In calling.to see.a case of this 
character these are the points I investigate. 
I believe it is absolutely essential that every 
baby should wear a woolen band for the first 
two or three years. I have a boy now four 
years old in my family and he has never been 
without such a band and I believe it is a very 
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important thing. Woolen stockings are equally 
important. 

It is remarkable how many cases of colic in 
infants I have been able to overcome by ad- 
vising the wearing of woolen stockings. If this 
does not seem osteopathic, pardon me, because 
it is good sense and that is osteopathic. I have 
had a great many cases of colic babies brought 
under my care, where the flannel bands were 
right, the feeding right, as near as I could 
judge, but where the baby had been left bare- 
foot. This is very important. In finding a 
sick baby such as we are considering, I have 
made it a practice to do two things in definite 
order; I always see that the baby is made 
warm, wrapped up in blankets, with a hot 
water bottle to the feet and a hot water bottle 
or hot cloths placed across the abdomen. After 
this has been done I treat them osteopathically. 
The youngest one I ever treated for colic was 
three days old, and have treated them at all 
ages from that up. 

I usually treat them by having the mother 
or nurse hold the baby in her arms with the 
haby facing backward over the shoulder of 
the attendant and in that position I relax and 
gently spring the area of the spine which I 
wish to treat. I have found that soft tissue 
treatments are important, and so in these cases, 
with the first and middle fingers on each side 
of the spinous processes, with not much more 
than the weight of the hand I have spent ten 
or fifteen minutes in gently relaxing the tissues 
immediately on either side of the spinous pro- 
cesses. Then with great gentleness I have 
sprung the spine gently forward. 

I must admit that I have never been very 
successful in treating the necks of small babies. 
And in these conditions with which I am deal- 
ing I have not found it necessary to give cer- 
vical treatment. I may be wrong but I have 
found it very difficult. I have found some 
cases not in this condition, however, where it 
seemed necessary to give cervical treatment. 

Another consideration of much importance, 
in cases of marked indigestion, is the condi- 
tion of the mother. I have often been called 
to see babies which were vomiting their food, 
having repeated colics and foul and bad colored 
stools. This is the type of indigestion which 
may be due to several things, often to those 
I have named. But it may be due to the con- 
dition of the mother. If the milk of the mother 
is not correct, and it is your duty to find out 
whether it is, you might do all these other 
things I have spoken of without correcting the 
condition. Recently a baby was brought to me 
apparently normal in every way, dressed prop- 
erly, feedings regular apparently, but the baby 
was not doing well. I found that the mother 
was very anaemic and on making a test of the 
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milk found that it was practically without 
cream, without fat, and I ordered the baby put 
on artificial food with almost immediate cessa- 
tion of the trouble. It gained two pounds in 
ten days, and the mother also gained too. The 
baby was less cross and the mother did not 
have to manufacture nourishment for two. 
Another helpful thing is the giving of two or 
three teaspoons of warm water in relieving 
colic. Also warm enemas are a valuable aid in 
colic, especially where we have some constipa- 
tion and bowel indigestion as differentiated 

from stomach indigestion. : 


A Memeer: Would you advise the wool 
stocking and abdominal bands in warm 
climates ? 

Dr. Becker: Yes. A baby six months old, 


weighing eight pounds, illy nourished, con- 
stantly crying, was brought to me and I found 
it did not have a wool band, and the feet were 
bare, and every time the baby was changed it 
was chilled. This case was from out of town, 
and I watched it for some weeks, applying the 
methods above stated with excellent results. 
Remember that wool absorbs moisture and 
when it is placed next to the body it takes up 
the perspiration and prevents chilling. 

A Memser: Do you recommend the use of 
oil of peppermint and oil of wintergreen for 
colic in infants? 

Dr. Becker: They are all right but not 
necessary. Often the mother thinks it should 
be used. Three drops of essence of pepper- 
mint in a quarter of a cup of water with a few 
grains of sugar, a teaspoonful or two given at 
a time acts as a carminative. Always remem- 
ber to keep the baby warm, and I often recom- 
mend feeding the baby two or three teaspoons- 
ful of water as hot as it can stand and that 
relieves the situation. Frequently in constipa- 
tion I recommend anointing the abdomen with. 
vaseline or olive oil, and the giving of a gentle 
massage to the abdomen, with good results. 

A Memser: What artificial food do you use? 

Dr. Becker: There is no definite rule to 
follow. Any of the standard foods is good. 
A modification of cow’s milk following the 
usual formulas should also be considered. 

The next number, “Rachitis and Marasmus,” 
was discussed by E. D. Heist, Berlin, Ontario. 
(Paper will be printed in an early issue of the 
JourNAL.—Editor. ) 

“Infant Diarrhoea and Cholera Infantum,” 
was discussed by A. H. Zealy, Goldsboro, N. C. 

The concluding number, “The Osteopath—A 
Baby Specialist,” was then presented by the 
Chairman, Dr. Roberta Wimer-Ford, of 
Seattle, Wash. (This paper will be presented 
in an early number—Ebror. ) 

A discussion of the above papers was called 
for, and the following points were brought out: 
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Dr. SHERWoop: I believe there is a thing 
that if followed will prevent colic in babies. 
Do not put the baby to the breast for thirty- 
six hours after birth, and you will prevent 
seventy-five per cent. of these cases. There is 
no nutrition in the secretion from the mam- 
mary glands before the third day, and the 
secretion in our unnatural lives as we live them 
today seems to be poisonous to the intestinal 
canal of the child. And I recommend that 
this be followed. 

Dr. BricgHAM: I want to mention one thing 
concerning babies suffering from intestinal 
toxins. More children suffer from that than 
from any one condition. I impress upon you 
the necessity of making a careful urinalysis of 
young children. A short time ago a small boy, 
five years of age, came to me for treatment. 
He had been treated previously by osteopaths 
and medical men. I made a urinalysis and 
found four to five per cent. of albumen and 
told the family so, and because I made that 
statement they discharged me and employed a 
medical man, and the child died in four or five 
days. Another thing, is the presence of a 
large quantity of diacetic acid, an acetone in 
the urine. It will take you a moment to deter- 
mine whether diacetic acid is present, and if 
you do find it, you may save the development 
of convulsions; and if you do not prevent the 
development of convulsions, you may soon 
check them. In these cases I find that the 
blood is not alkaline, or at least the alkaline is 
reduced. Another thing is the cleaning of the 
bowels thoroughly, and if you will add about 
half a teaspoonful of sodium carbonate, or if 
you are in the home, take about the same 
quantity of sodium bi-carbonate, put it in boil- 
ing water so as to deprive it of some of its 
hydrogen, add it to a pint of warm water, and 
use the Murphy method. By this method you 
reduce the irritation to the central nervous 
system which causes awful convulsions. 

Dr. WALTER: I also wish to recommend that 
you see to it that the children’s clothing does 
not hang from the point of the shoulder, but 
their weight should hang from the top of the 
shoulder or near the neck. Do not have the 
weight of the clothing from the tip of the 
shoulder, and aid the child to have a good chest. 

Dr. Flemming spoke of the work of the 
Children’s Clinic in Philadelphia, and of the 
good results there obtained, and spoke of how 
the work was appreciated by the children and 
the public, and invited every member to visit 
them at 410 South Ninth Street, and also the 
Children’s Exhibit in the City Hall. 

C. W. Younc: I have often tried various 
recommended foods on the market, but I have 
a prescription which I have found very good. 
It is this: Take a quart of buttermilk and a 
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teaspoonful of flour, and a teaspoonful of sugar 
and mix; when cold put in a pan on the 
stove, bring to a boil, stirring so it will not 
scorch and feed in quantities similar to other 
preparations, 

Dr. Licon: I offer two suggestions; first, 
immediately after nursing, the baby should be 
held up on the shoulder and patted gently on 
the back until the gas is thrown off of the 
stomach. That will generally prevent colic. 
Second, that a urinalysis should always be 
made for sick children and an especial exam- 
ination should be made for pus in the urine 
as the bacillus coli so often migrates from the 
intestines to the urinary tract, producing a 
pyelitis. | 

Dr. Howett: Always examine the orifices 
of your children. Study the stools and urine. 

Thereupon the meeting adjourned to nine 
o'clock, Thursday, August 6th. 


Eighth Session— Thursday Morning 
August 6th. 


The Convention reconvened at 9 a. m. with 
President Woodall in the chair. The first 
number, “Internal Secretions,” was presented 
by Charles H. Spencer, Los Angeles, and dis- 
cussed by Ernest E. Tucker, New York. 
(Papers will be presented in early issues of 
the JourNAL.—Editor. ) 

The next number, “Some Innominate Le- 
sions; Their Cause—A Method of Diagnosis 
and Treatment,” was presented by H. H. 
Fryette, of Chicago, and as he had not com- 
pleted the presentation within the time al- 
lotted, and as M. F. Hulett, who was to dis- 
cuss the paper, withdrew in favor of Dr. 
Fryette, he occupied the balance of the time 
by a full presentation of this subject. (Ad- 
dress and the Discussion by Dr. Hulett will be 
presented in an early issue.—Editor.) 

Carle H. Phinney, Los Angeles, was then 
introduced and gave a presentation of “Diag- 
nosis and Prognosis of Pelvic Cancer.” 
(Paper will be presented in the proceedings 
of the meeting printed later in the JouRNAL.— 
Editor.) 

OPEN SESSION 
BUSINESS SIDE OF PROFESSIONAL LIFE 


Tue PresipENt: We will now take up the 
next number, “The Business Side of Our 
Professional Life,” and we would like to have 
a-great many two or three minute talks from 
the members telling us something of interest 
on the business side of our work. Therefore, 
if any of you have suggestions to offer as 
to the collection of fees, the arrangement of 
your work, and its details, please give us the 
benefit of your experience. I see Dr. Franklin 
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Hudson in the audience, and knowing the suc- 
cess he has had in Scotland I know we would 
all be glad to hear from him. 

Dr. Hupson: I appreciate this honor very 
much, it is indeed unexpected. As you know 
my work is in Edinburgh, Scotland. With 
reference to any secrets I may have I will say 
that | have none. The only thing I ever strive 
for in my practice is pure, straight osteopathy. 
Another thing is we should be honest with 
our patients and honest with ourselves, and of 
course you know we have to carry out those 
principles with the Scots. It is true that in 
different sections, different methods are em- 
ployed. I try to lose sight of my private prac- 
tice for the interest of osteopathy, and I think 
that is one way we should proceed to make 
osteopathy a grand success. (Applause.) 

THE SEcRETARY stated that he was convinced 
that Dr. Hudson had one of the best educated 
clienteles in the profession. That they seemed 
most loyal to osteopathy and eager to support it. 

THE PresipeNt: I want to ask Dr. Hudson 
how much osteopathy he talks to his patients, 
whether he uses the spoken word or the writ- 
ten page in order to impress them with the 
osteopathic truths and principals? Do you 
teach them that osteopathy will do something 
besides correcting the particular trouble for 
which you are treating them, and present it to 
them as a complete practice? 

Dr. Hupson: As a complete practice. 

THE PresipENT: How do you get that be- 
fore them? 

Dr. Hupson: That would be a long story. 
With different ones I put it in different ways. 

THE PresIpENT: You use the ordinary pub- 
lication literature? 

Dr. Hupson: Yes. 

Tue PresipENtT: And give it to your pa- 
tients, or do you send it out by mail to them? 

Dr. Hupson: I give it to them direct. I 
find the best method is to make the literature 
strictly an explanation of osteopathy, but not 
a personal advertisement of the osteopath. 

Dr. Cosner: I would like to present one 
subject that has been near to my heart which 
I believe would help osteopaths in building up 
their practice, and that is the practice of ob- 
stetrics. I know many of you are not inclined 
to give this any attention on the theory that 
it interferes with your office practice, but in 
my experience it has not taken a great amount 
of my time during office hours, as you know 
these cases largely call for our time during the 
night. I have had nearly three hundred cases 
and the obstetrical work brings me in closer 
contact with my patients. The women among 
us ought to practice obstetrics because it does 
not require very much strength, but does take 
brains and nimble fingers, and it makes the 
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best of friends. I do not hesitate in saying 
that ninety per cent. of my practice is now 
coming from families where I practice ob- 
stetrics. I do not take any cases for less than 
$35, and I receive $50 for at least half of them. 

Dr. Georgiana Watson, London, England, 
was called for, but asked to be excused. 

Dr. RacHet Rew, of Japan: I use very 
little literature. While the medical men do 
not oppose me, they do not assist me; how- 
ever, I have built up a very good practice, not 
so much amongst the Japanese as the Ameri- 
cans, English and Germans. I hardly know 
what to say that would be of interest to you, 
but I wish to leave with you the thought that 
there is room in Japan for an osteopathic 
school. The Japanese take to osteopathy, and 
if a school were located there it would be well 
attended. I practice in Tokio and have also 
done considerable work in Shanghai. To prac- 
tice we would have to take an examination be- 
fore a Japanese Committee, but I escaped that 
as I give no medicine. I am asked if the 
Japanese are prejudiced against our science, 
and I will say that they are not at all, and on 
the contrary they have a system of massage 
which is used quite extensively among their 
people. I have never had a death, but I do 
not think I would be allowed to sign the death 
certificate. I do some acute work in the way 
of measles, whopping cough and fever pa- 
tients, also influenza. With reference to 
major or minor surgery I have never attempt- 
ed very much of it; however, I have done a 
little minor surgery, but of course do not 
make it generally public. My fees are very 
much lower than in this country, owing to the 
fact, first, that my work has been principally 
among the missionaries, and, second, that a 
dollar of American money is worth two over 
there, hence my charge is one-half of yours. 
I have had both Japanese men and women for 
patients. 

IRA S. FRAME: My stay in London has been 
more in the nature of a visit. I practiced in 
England very little, but I wish to say that the 
field there is excellent and the fraternal spirit 
among the practicians is good. I attended their 
conventions and was welcomed by them. I 
know of no place I would rather go outside of 
the States to practice than in England. If 
any one wishes to know something regarding 
the laws of Great Britian, the Secretary will be 
glad to send you a copy of the JourNAL con- 
taining a digest of its law. 

Mrs. A. L. Concer was called for, and re- 
lated some of her earlier experiences in the 
Far East as follows: 

I am delighted to appear before you and to 
say that I have practiced in Japan, but it was: 
a voluntary contribution to our missionaries. 
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We have a very strong missionary society in 
Tokio and I am personally acquainted with 
nearly all of them. I also did some work in 
Shanghai and in the Philippines, where I had 
a most trying experience working day and 
night for the soldier boys who came to me. 
They would pass the medical men’s office and 
come to our quarters. My son, who is an 
officer in the regular army, wrote me just last 
week and said: “Mother, if I would tell you 
of all the men and the officers that come to me 
every day and say, ‘How is your mother, she 
saved my life,’ it would surprise you.” The 
majority of my cases there were bloody flux, 
and I tell you that I feel almost like damning 
the doctors for what they did there to our poor 
boys. Many of them would take these boys in 
the hospital and cut off the coccyx for reliev- 
ing bloody flux, and many of the nurses came 
to me and said that instead of going into a 
hospital many of the boys would rather go out 
to some shady place, dig their own graves and 
stay there until the rest of the body was con- 
sumed. I tell you that we as osteopaths have 
got the biggest thing in the world. ( Applause.) 
And there is no end to its beneficence, and 
there is no end to what we can now do. 

This has been a most wonderful meeting and 
I believe that every one of us feels the inspira- 
tion, that has come from this gathering, and I 
wish you all God speed. (Applause.) 

J. T. Grrpert: With reference to our charges 
I believe we should maintain our regular price. 
My charges are $2.00 and $2.50. Much of our 
service is worth more than the regulation price. 
I would like to hear from some one who has 
been charging according to the case. That is 
the basis we ought to get on as soon as pos- 
sible. I feel that our remuneration is entirely 
too small, 

THE PresmpENT: Dr. Gilbert has raised the 
question of contract treatment. Has any one 
something to say regarding this matter? 

C. E. Meparis: I wish to relate an experi- 
ence of bowel obstruction. The case was to 
have been operated on at 12 o'clock, an aunt of 
the child wanted an osteopath and I was called 
about twenty minutes before twelve. The 
operation had been bargained for $100 to a 
surgeon, and in addition to this there were 
hospital fees and other expenses. Out of 
twenty-five cases in our city that were operated 
on for bowel obstruction, but one recovered. 
I treated the child and it recovered, and I pre- 
sented my bill for $15 for the first treatment 
and $10 for the next, having done about fifty 
minutes’ work in all. The family objected to 
my charges. I told them I had not yet charged 
it on the book, and if they did not consent to 
pay that amount I would charge $125. I got 
my money. They said I was a robber. But the 
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people in that neighborhood are now coming 
to me because they think I am a doctor. I do 
not hesitate to charge for what I do. I charged 
a man who had been hurt in a railroad wreck 
$10 for examination. I am sorry I did not 
charge $100. He had been injured, and was 
treated for months with plasters and lotions 
and liniments with no effect, and he instituted 
a suit against.the railroad for $5,000. He had 
a distinct innominate lesion with a stiffening 
in the lower dorsal and a bad lesion in the 
neck. Within three weeks after I first treated 
him he withdrew his suit and settled with the 
railroad for merely his loss of time. We do 
not charge enough for what we do. I had nine 
cases of appendicitis where operation had been 
advised, and eight of them recovered. In no 
case have I received less than $50 for my work. 
I should have had $150, because an operation 
is never less than that, say nothing of the 
chance of infection, death and the undertaker’s 
fees. 

Dr. Crocker: Some of my medical friends 
have been kind enough to tell me the large 
amount of money they have outstanding on 
their books. I presume this is largely because 
of their high charges, while with our low 
charges we get the money and have it in our 
pockets. It is all right to talk about these big 
charges of $100 or $200, but if we do it we 
will get in the same rut that the medical man 
is in. He will do a $5,000 or $6,000 business, 
but actually receive only $1,000 to $1,500. In 
one instance I charged a man $25 in an ap- 
pendicitis case, but he has never paid me. I 
cannot get it and nobody else can. I would 
have been better off if I had charged $10 or $15 
and got it, but now I haven’t anything. 

W. C. Montacue: Are we general practi- 
tioners or specialists? When we go in to 
treat a case of appendicitis and charge $25, or 
$50 or $100, are we specialists? If we are 
general practitioners and expect to be a family 
physician we must charge as the family phy- 
sician. I am somewhat opposed to Dr. Medaris’ 
view. However, I believe he is sincere. I have 
treated a number of appendicitis cases and 
have received $2 a visit. But that was not all; 
they sent me other patients, and had I charged 
$25 it would still be on my books. I know of 
an instance where a charge of $80 was made in 
a case of brachial neuralgia and to this day it 
has not been paid, so we must make our 
charges according to the individual. If we 
make these high charges we will shut off the 
middle class which after all, is the best sup- 
porter of osteopathy. 

Dr. Wimer-Forp: Can we not all unite on 
some special plan, for example, innominate 
lesions? . Does the public regard us as special- 
ists in some one thing, and would they not 
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regard us as specialists on these specific things ? 
If our charge was $25 for an innominate lesion 
would not that in the mind of our clientele 
greatly increase their appreciation of our ser- 
vices? If we make a definite charge for some 
special work would it not be practical? With 
reference to consultation, do we not limit our- 
selves in the estimation of our patient when 
we charge the ordinary fee? Would it not be 
well to charge the medical men’s fee for con- 
sultations and reductions? I think we can raise 
the standard where we want it. 


M. F. Hutett: A woman came to me with 
a slight synovitis and wanted to know my rates. 
I said I thought the best treatment for it would 
be a cast treatment and rest. She wanted to 
know what it would cost and I said about $25. 
She said she could not afford that much. I 
said we could often get good results by manip- 
ulation at $2 a treatment. I treated the woman 
the latter way for three or four weeks and 
she paid me more than $25. The patient got 
well, but the simpler treatment would have 
been the cast treatment and a week or two 
of rest. Now what will you do with a case 
like that? They do not like to pay the bulk 
sum, but will pay more by the regular treat- 
ments. 

Ritey Moore: A man at my place was laid 
up for three months in a medical hospital with 
chromio-clavicular joint, and he came to my 
office in my absence and incidentally remarked 
to my wife something about his arms. She 
recognized it, gave him one or two twists, and 
he was all right. He said to her, “How much 
do I owe you?” She said, “Oh, that little 
thing is not worth charging you anything.” 
He had been laid up for three months in the 
hospital, and it took her less than a minute 
after he got his coat off to remove the diffi- 
culty. Some of you might think he should 
have been charged $25 or $50, but if you had 
heard him curse the medical men and preach 
osteopathy on the street corners and every- 
where else you would feel that you had been 
properly remunerated. These are the best in- 
vestments we can make. 

THE Presiwent: Word has just come to us 
that the wife of our President is dying, Mrs. 
Woodrow Wilson, and I think it would be 
nothing more than fitting that a committee be 
appointed to draft resolutions of sympathy to 
the President and his family. 

M. F. Hutett: I move that a special com- 
mittee be appointed to draft suitable resolu- 
tions expressing our deep sympathy to the 
President and his family in their present afflic- 
tion, and also that the president of this Asso- 
ciation be the chairman of that committee. 
Motion seconded and carried. 
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THE PresweNnt: There is another matter 
we have overlooked, and that is that this is 
the birthday of Dr. Andrew Taylor Still, and 
I believe we should take some action at this 
time regarding it. 

A. J. Mottyneux: I move that a telegram 
conveying our congratulations and best wishes 
be sent to Dr. Andrew Taylor Still, signed 
by the President and Secretary of this Associ- 
ation. 

Motion seconded and unanimously carried. 

Dr. BAKER: Speaking of fees I do not think 
you can have any set fee for any one com- 
munity unless you live in a fashionable one. 
Most of the practitioners that I know get 
most of their money from the middle classes. 
I would rather treat more people and get an 
average fee than a few patients with a large 
fee. I do not think we are here for that pur- 
pose. If we are not working for the benefit 
of the community let us quit. I do not think 
I can set the price for you or you for me. We 
should know each person’s individual ability 
to pay, and be governed by that. 

M. F. Huterr: As to our charges, we have 
a general established price in Ohio, but there 
are many people who are unable to pay $2 for 
a treatment which they need, and if they can- 
not afford to pay it we should not pass them 
up because of their inability to pay. I generally 
tell them that I will give the treatment, and 
if they are able to pay the fee, all right, and if 
not, if they are worthy I take whatever they 
can afford to pay. By this I mean that I do 
not make the second charge, but I do not 
reduce my prices. 

W. D. Dosson: When a patient comes in 
and we talk about price, and if he is unable 
to pay the regular charge, I treat them, but 
tell them that the full charge will go my books 
and if at any time in the future he is able to 
pay for same they should do so, and I have 
had a few come in afterwards who have settled 
the bill. 

M. C. Horttster: As to the patients who 
cannot pay the full price I usually tell them 
that I will make a regular charge for one 
treatment and make them a present of the 
next. In that way I am not reducing the price 
but the patient is getting the full benefit of 
the treatment, and they have never failed in 
those instances to send one or more patients 
from whom I received the full price. 

H. S. Becker: I am opposed to that method 
because that is giving something away for 
nothing, and I do not believe in that system. 
My usual method is $2 a treatment or thirteen 
treatments for $25, but if they are poor and 
receive less than $10 a week, I make them a 
charge of $20 for thirteen treatments, and re- 
quire stated payments as the work is being 
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done. If they cannot pay me as much as $20 
for thirteen treatments, I ask them to state 
how much they can pay, but I put the full 
amount down against them and treat them as 
well as if they gave the full amount, but I make 
no charge less than what I mention. I tell 
them they are getting it because of their in- 
ability to pay more. I suffer once and they 
suffer all the time. However, I do not have 
much of that kind of work. While the work 
is going on get your pay. I never have much 
money out on my books. 

Ernest E. Tucker: The thing which an 
osteopathic physician gives to the patient is of 
immediate value and immediate price, and the 
matter of payment should be a privilege on 
the part of the patient. I have lost less money 
in my practice than any of the men in the prac- 
tice in my neighborhood. 

Dr. CockreLL: We have established $2 as 
a rule. We are now going through what the 
medical doctors have been discussing for the 
last two or three hundred years. In olden 
times when people got sick they called in the 
cook from the kitchen to make an herb tea, 
or the barber to bleed them. The medical 
doctor grew out of this. The first osteopaths 
established this price and we will have some 
difficulty in removing it from the minds of the 
public. In my town a lady had appendicitis 
and went to the regular physician who told her 
nothing but surgery would do; two other phy- 
sicians were called in and they said the same 
thing. Her husband went to send a telegram 
of this fact to his relatives. The operator on 
being informed of the situation said, “There is 
an old lady around the corner who treats 
people’s bones. I do not know that there is 
anything the matter with her bones, but I 
would try her. She only charges $2 and it is 
worth that to try.” He came to see me, I 
treated her and she was asleep in twenty min- 
utes. I went back the next day to see that 
there were no more gall stones passing. I went 
back the next day to see about it and she was 
all right. Her medical doctor said, “That old 
lady is certainly playing hell in this town;” 
and that is the fifth patient I kept from going 
to the hospital. Charge what you can get, but 
don’t be exorbitant. 

A. J. Motyneux: We should convince our 
patients of the value of osteopathy in an indi- 
vidual. My charge for a general treatment is 
$3 and I try to convince the patient of the 
worth of the treatment. If the patient cannot 
meet that price that is another story, but I 
never allow the patient to go out of the office 
‘with the idea that other people are getting 
their treatments for less money. In that way 
I am able to keep up the price and also give 
the patient a proper conception of what I 
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think is the value of osteopathy by using the 
various arguments that may come to my mind. 

C. Eron: Some osteopaths charge as high 
as $10 per treatment, and others as low as 
50 cents. If a man wants a 50-cent osteopath, 
I say go to one who does it for that. This 
problem will always be before the profession. 
It depends on the value we put on our services. 


WOMEN’S DEPARTMENT ORGANIZED 
The Business Session was then taken up 


.and the secretary read the following report, 


which on motion of Dr. S. P. Ross, seconded 
and carried, was adopted: 

In view of the fact that the Association has 
established a bureau of Public Health, be it 

Resolved, that the women physician mem- 
bers of the American Osteopathic Association 
be, and they are hereby requested to organize 
a Women’s Department of this Bureau, and 
make every effort individually, in their respec- 
tive state and district associations, for the 
organizations of Educational Committees to 
co-operate with Womens’ Clubs, Mothers’ 
Associations and other similar societies for 
the more universal dissemination of accurate 
information and instruction concerning Public 
Health. 

AMENDMENT OF BY-LAWS 

The report of the committee on Revision of 
By-Laws to the Board of Trustees, which had 
been approved by the Board, was read by the 
Secretary and he explained the effect of each 
change as recommended by the board; and 
the recommendation of the board in each case 
was adopted by the Association, following 
which the report as a whole was unanimously 
adopted. 

To the Board of Trustees: 

The Committee on Amendments to the By- 
Laws beg to submit the following: 

Part I, Article I, Section IV: To amend 
this section by inserting the following words: 
“Except where members of the same family 
are associated in practice, one of whom has 
paid the regular fee, others of the same family 
may become members by the payment of half 
of the regular membership fee with full privi- 
leges of membership except that they shall not 
receive copies of the JouRNAL oF THE A. O. A. 
or other literature published by the Associ- 
ation and distributed as a part of the mem- 
bership privilege.” : 

*~ The Committee recommends that it do not 


pass. 

Part II, Article I, Section I: Defining the 
duties of the President. Amend by adding 
the following: “And at the expiration of his 
term, shall become a member and Vice-Chair- 
man of the Board of Trustees and Executive 
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Committee for one year, and preside over that 
body in the absence of the President.” 

Part II, Article I, Section III: Defining 
the duties of the Secretary, amend by substi- 
tuting the following for this section: “The 
secretary shall keep a record of the trans- 
actions of all meetings of the Association; 
give due notice of the time and place of all 
meetings; conduct the correspondence of the 
Association, and collect all membership dues 
and other funds due the Association and turn 
the same over to the treasurer. He shall care- 
fully preserve all records and papers of the 
Association and perform such other duties as 
the Association may require.” 

Part II, Article I, Section 6: Defining the 
duties of the Trustees, amend as_ follows: 
After the words, “It shall elect the Editor of 
the JouRNAL,” insert the words, “and a Secre- 
tary of the Board of Trustees and Executive 
Committee.” 

To amend Part III making the same to read 
“Department and Committees ;” Article I to 
read “Departments.” To amend Section I of 
same Article by substituting the following: 
“Appointment—The Board of Trustees at each 
annual session shall appoint from three to 
seven members of the Association to constitute 
the Department of Publication, and from three 
to seven members to constitute the Depart- 
ment of Education, and eleven or more mem- 
bers to constitute the Department of Public 
Policy. It shall designate the chairman and 
secretary of each Department and Bureau. 
These departments shall in all things be sub- 
ject to the Board of Trustees and shall report 
annually or oftener to it, as the Board may 
require.” 

Section II: Substitute the word “otherwise” 
for the word “specifically” in the eighth line; 
and, Section II: Substitute Department of 
Publication for Committee on Publication 
wherever it occurs and add the words at the 
end of the section: “The Department shall 
hold regular meetings, a record of which shall 
be kept by its secretary and read and approved 
at each meeting.” 

Section IIT: Use the words “Department 
of Education” wherever “Committee of Edu- 
cation” occurs and add above sentence at the 
end of first paragraph of section. 

Section IV: Cut out all of Section IV and 
substitute: “The Department of Public Policy 
—The Department of Public Policy shall con- 
sist of the Bureau of Legislation, the Bureau 
of Publicity, the Bureau of Statistics, the 
Bureau of Clinics, and Bureau of Public 
Health, and its membership shall consist of 
the chairman and secretary of each of the said 
Bureaus, the membership of which Bureaus 
shall be appointed annually by the Board of 


Trustees at the time of the annual meeting of 
the Association. The duties and function of 
these Bureaus shall be prescribed and con 
trolled by the Board of Trustees.” 

Section V, of Article I, Part III: Defining 
duties of Board of Regents: Amend by strik- 
ing out the whole section, as the duties of this. 
Board are provided for in the Bureaus. 

Amend Article VI, Section I, of Constitu- 
tion, by «nserting after the words Ex-officio the 
following: “The ex-President, for the year 
following his retirement.” 

Causing same to read as follows: “The 


Board of Trustees shall consist of the Presi- * 


dent and Secretary ex-officio, the ex-President 
for the year following his retirement, and fif- 
teen other members, five of whom shall be 
elected each year by the Association.” 
(Signed) C. A. Upton, 
G. W. Riey, 
Epcar D. Hetrst, 
Committee. 

The recommendation of the board as to the 
amendment of Article 6th, Section 1, of the 
Constitution was also by unanimous vote 
adopted. 

Notice of amendment to Constitution in ac- 
cordance with its provisions. Said amend- 
ment if passed shall come up for passage at 
the meeting in I9gI5. 

SYMPATHY FOR PRESIDENT WILSON 


At this time President Woodall read the 
following resolution of the special committee 
on the illness of Mrs. Woodrow Wilson, 
which on motion duly seconded, was unani- 
mously carried: 

“The American Osteopathic Association in 
convention assembled in Philadelphia this 
sixth day of August learns with the most pro- 
found regret of Mrs. Wilson’s serious illness. 
We tender our deepest sympathy to the Presi- 
dent and family and to the American people 
and proffer our sincere hope for her recovery; 
and order that a copy hereof be sent to the 
President.” 

ELECTION OF OFFICERS 


The President announced that the hour had 
arrived for the election of officers and called 
for the report of the Nominating Committee. 

The Nominating Committee through its 
chairman, Dr. W. D. Dobson, presented the 
following report. In making the report the 
Chairman stated that there were present as 
members of the nominating Committee repre- 
sentatives from thirty-eight states and twelve 
members of the Board, making a convention 
of fifty members : 

For President—C. A. Upton, St. Paul, Minn- 

For First Vice-President—Roberta Wimer- 
Ford, Seattle, Wash. 
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For Second Vice-President—H. M. Sinden, 
Hamilton, Ont. 
For Secretary—Irvin Fish Craig, Orange, 
N. J. 
Assistant Secretary—Wm. S. Nicholl, Phil- 
adelphia. 
For Treasurer—J. R. McDougall, Chicago. 
For Trustees—P. H. Woodall, Alabama; C. 
J. Gaddis, California; C. D. Swope, District of 
Columbia; G. W. Riley, New York; and H. H. 
Fryette, Illinois. 
Respectfully submitted, 
W. D. Dosson, President, 
R. H. Grawam, Secretary. 


The President announced that the election 
of each officer would be taken up singly and 
asked for other nominations from the floor. 

When nominations for president from the 
floor were called for, Dr. A. M. Flack pre- 
sented the name of Dr. O. J. Snyder, and the 
same was seconded by Dr. Ross. Dr. Snyder 
secured the floor, and expressing his appreci- 
ation of the efforts of his friends and the 
compliments expressed by the applause, stated 
that his pledge to the Academy of Research 
for his services for the coming year made it 
impossible for him to allow his name to be 


voted upon, and requested that this name be - 


withdrawn. Dr. Hildreth and others made 
appreciative remarks of Dr. Snyder’s action 
and loyalty to the profession, and thereupon 
Dr. Flack withdrew the nomination, and the 
nomination made by the committee was acted 
upon. 

The president announced that the election of 
each officer would be taken up singly and asked 
for other nominations from the floor. In each 
case no other nominations were made, and 
on motion duly made, seconded and carried, 
the secretary cast the unanimous ballot of the 
Association : 

For President—C. A. Upton, St. Paul, Minn. 

For First Vice-President—Roberta Wimer- 
Ford, Seattle, Wash. 

For Second Vice-President—H. M. Sinden, 
Hamilton, Ont. 

For Secretary—Irvin Fish Craig, Orange, 
N. J. 

For Assistant Secretary—Wm. S. Nicholl, 
Philadelphia, Pa. 

For Treasurer—J. R. McDougall, Chicago, 

Illinois. 
' The Nominating Committee presented the 
names of P, H. Woodall, C. J. Gaddis, C. D. 
Swope, G. W. Riley, and H. H. Fryette, and 
the President called for other nominations. 
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Dr. Edythe Ashmore called attention to the 
fact that no woman was nominated as a mem- 
ber of the Board, and the secretary made ex- 
planation that the attention of the Nomina- 
ting Committee upon which a number of 
women held a place had been called to the 
fact, and it did not nominate a woman be- 
cause the term of no woman expired. W. A. 
Sherwood placed in nomination the name of 
Julia E. Foster, of Butler, Pa. J. C. Howell 
placed in nomination Julia Sarratt Sinclair, of 
Waco, Texas. 

President Woodall at this time explained 
that the amendment to the by-law making the 
retiring president ex-officio a member of the 
board for one year, made it desirable that his 
name be withdrawn from the list of nominees. 
The name of Dr. Julia E. Foster was substi- 
tuted therefor, and with the addition of the 
name of Dr. Sinclair, the ballots were dis- 
tributed and those present were instructed to 
vote for five of those six names. Tellers were 
appointed and the ballots were distributed, and 
canvassed with the following result: 

The total number of votes cast 108, of which 
Dr. Riley received 102, Dr. Gaddis 92, Dr. 
Fryette 94, Dr. Foster 99, Dr. Swope 88, and 
Dr. Sinclair 51. Thereupon the president an- 
nounced that by the vote of the Association it 
had elected the following: Julia E. Foster, 
G. W. Riley, C. J. Gaddis, H. H. Fryette and 
C. D. Swope. 

An adjournment was then taken to 2 p. m. 


Ninth Session—Thursday Afternoon 
August 6th 


The afternoon session was devoted to five 


sections in demonstrations in Technic, presided 


over by James D. Edwards, Ethel Burner, C. 
E. Farnum, Reginald Platt and Lewis G. Robb, 
and in addition to that the section in the rear 
balcony on the Abbott and General Ortho- 
poedic Clinic was held and presided over by 
Dr. George Laughlin. 

Dr. Laughlin gave a lecture on the treat- 
ment of scoliosis, demonstrating particularly 
the Abbott Method. At the conclusion of the 
lecture a cast was applied to patient furnished 
for the purpose. Dr. Laughlin promised but 
very little result in the case demonstrated, the 
patient being twenty-seven years of age and 
the deformity extremely bad. The patient’s 
general condition was good, and it was the 
opinion of the demonstrator that the results 
which might be secured by plaster treatment 
would not be sufficient to justify a long and 
tedious treatment that the patient would have 
to go through and the inconvenience of it. It 
was Dr. Laughlin’s opinion that in selected 
cases where the treatment could be continued 
under his direction for a period of not less 
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than twelve months, and in many cases much 
longer, that the Abbott Method in connection 
with osteopathy would secure very satisfactory 
results; but perhaps no more so than other 
methods of plaster treatment in connection with 
osteopathic treatment. The speaker further 
stated that it was not possible in his opinion 
to effect a real over-correction in cases of fixed 
lateral curvature by any method of treatment, 
but that an improvement could be secured 
which in many instances justified the incon- 
venience to the patient and the length of time 
consumed in the treatment. 

Dr. Kendrick Smith pointed out the diagnosis 
and demonstrated the treatment indicated in 
the following cases: Case of Pott’s disease 
with paralysis of the legs due to cord involve- 
ment, and a case of infantile paralysis with 
acquired club-foot, and several cases of various 
deformities. 

Throughout the various sections the mem- 
bers manifested a keen interest in the demon- 
strations and apparently derived much benefit 
from them. 

Thereupon an adjournment was taken to 
9 a. m. Friday, August 7th. 


ANNUAL DINNER 


The dinner was held Thursday evening in 
the spacious Ball Room of the Bellevue-Strat- 
ford, which was filled, about 400 being seated 
at small tables, with the speakers’ table run- 
ning entirely across the room. Dr. W. S. 
Nicholl, Chairman of the Committee of Ar- 
rangements, officiated as toastmaster. He 
called upon Mr. E. J. Cattell, who by this 
time had come to be a great favorite with 
those attending the convention, and Hon. Rus- 
sell Duane, well-known to the profession as 
the author of the address, “Osteopathy Fifty 
Years’ Hence.” Both of these gentlemen easily 
sustained on this occasion the enviable reputa- 
tions they have as_ post-prandial speakers, 
and their addresses while full of sound sense 
also bubbled over at frequent intervals with 
wit and humor. Drs. P. H. Woodall and C. 
A. Upton, respectively, president and presi- 
dent-elect of the Association, were also pre- 
sented and made brief and appropriate re- 
marks. 

The affair was highly enjoyable and the 
Banquet and Entertainment committees as 
well as the hotel management received the 
thanks of the banqueters. 


Tenth Session—Friday Morning 
August 7th 


The Convention reconvened at 9 a. m., Dr. 
Edythe F. Ashmore in the chair. The first 


part of this session was devoted to Nervous 
and Mental Diseases. 
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“Mental Diseases in Childhood,” was pre- 
sented by Dr. L. von Horn Gerdine, Lakewood, 


N. J. (Paper will be presented in a series of 
articles in early issues of the JourNAL.— 
Editor.) 


“Dementia Praecox,” by Dr. H. R. Holmes, 
Chicago, was then presented. (This discussion 
will be presented later in the published pro- 
ceedings of the meeting.—Editor. ) 

THE CHAIRMAN: Owing to the absence of 
Dr. Forbes, Dr. E. S. Merrill, of Los Angeles, 
Cal., consented to give a short talk on the 
“Classification of Mental Diseases.” (This 
paper will be presented in an early number.— 
Editor.) 

Dr. A. G. Hildreth gave an interesting talk 
on the subject, “Sanitorium Care of Mental 
Cases,” his general remarks were in part as 
follows : 

In presenting this subject I feel from a per- 
sonal standpoint that I am almost too new in 
the Sanitorium work to give you specific data 
enough to be of very great value so far as 
clinical records are concerned. I also feel that 
I am in a position from my practice and experi- 
ence to know the difference in value of the care 
of a patient where he or she can be constantly 
and personally under your observation and 
where the sufferer comes to your office and 


“you see them every other day, twice or once 


a week. 


It is a source of much gratification to me 
after these years of practice to know that our 
profession is gradually getting into the posi- 
tion where it will be able to respond to the 
supply and demands of our friends. As we 
grow older in years our responsibilities natur- 
ally increase, and one of these responsibilities 
as I see it is to furnish and to own institutions 
wherein people who need institutional care can 
have it under our own protection and controled 
by ourselves. There has been some good work 
done in our private institutions. We now have 
some eight or ten, one at Wisconsin, others in 
California, one in New Jersey, in North Caro- 
lina, in Georgia, and they are starting an in- 
stitution in Ohio, and ours at Macon, Mo. It 
is a source of much satisfaction to me to 
know that we are at last reaching a point 
where we can respond to this demand of our 
friends, and be able also to give our profession 
the advantage of having institutions of our 
own wherein we can give to people whatever 
care they may need under proper environ- 
ments, surroundings and conditions. 

In our institutional work at Macon, all of 
you are acquainted with the fact that we have 
only been in existence about five months. I 
have always felt that our results as osteopathic 
physicians have been phenomenal. I felt that 
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our results have been such as to give us the 
standing that we occupy in the world today. 
I have never been more surprised in my life, 
or better satisfied than I am when I compare 
the results that we obtain when treating people 
in our every day general practice with the 
results we are now getting where we can keep 
them under close observation and understand 
and study each case under proper surround- 
ings and environments; it is simply a marvel 
to me. I thought I knew something about 
what to expect, but honestly, it is a revelation. 

Our standing and our position in the world 
today has come about through the results ob- 
tained in general practice. The cures that the 
osteopathic physicians have made throughout 
the length and breadth of this land is what 
gives to us the standing we have today. That 
is true in handling all classes of diseases, the 
classes which we have been so successful in 
handling. 

In the work of handling mental diseases, as 
stated the other day, we have never had any 
opportunity; we never had the practice under 
proper conditions to know ourselves what we 
could do, for the reason that all state and 
municipal institutions, and most private sani- 
toriums, are closed to us. They will not accept 
our patients in those institutions as our pa- 
tients, consequently we had no opportunity to 
know ourselves what could be accomplished in 
handling mental diseases under osteopathic 
methods. 

I want to say to you here that our results, 
as you know, have come from the fact that 
we have treated causes rather than conditions ; 
and I want to say to you further that no mental 
condition exists but what there is back of it a 
specific cause. If that be true, and if the osteo- 
pathic physicians are able to reduce fevers, 
and the causes of other bodily disturbances, why 
should we not be able to remove the cause of 
insanity or mental disturbances as well as 
physical disability? It does not matter whether 
the brain has become exhausted through over- 
work and overstrain, it is like the arm in 
telegrapher’s paralysis, the motor power gives 
out simply by overuse. If the brain becomes 
disturbed, if there is a degeneration of it, if it 
is functional, no matter what the condition is, 
there is but one way to restore it, and that is 
to help the nerve that controls the circulation 
of that organ to get back to the normal func- 
tion. And every individual within the sound 
of my voice knows that we as osteopathic phy- 
sicians reach and control the circulation to the 

, brain as well as to any other part of the body, 
if anybody on earth does reach it; conse- 
quently I feel that'in entering the field of 
mental diseases we are entering almost a limit- 
less field so far as our profession is concerned. 
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And it is not only so far as our profession is 
concerned, but so far as the treatment of that 
class of conditions is concerned, and for this 
reason; you take the great big institutions of 
this country, go to them and investigate them, 
and you will find that they are simply places 
for the purpose of caring for the unfortunate 
individuals rather than the curing of them. 
That is an indisputable fact. The large insti- 
tutions of this country, and this magnificent 
city, and others, and most of the great private 
institutions arte simply places for the care of 
these poor unfo-tunates, and not for their cure. 

I had a little experience with one of our 
earliest patients that I want to relate. A 
magnificent lady had a daughter who died 
with dementia praecox, brain disturbance and 
degeneration, three years ago. She also had a 
second daughter, and about a year after the 
first one died she began to manifest symptoms 
of the same character. They took her to many 
institutions in this country, and finally wound 
up at Macon. She happened to be a neighbor 
of mine. She came to me to discuss the con- 
dition of her daughter and asked what we 
thought we could do. I said, “I do not 
know anything about what we can do, but you 
will know, by conscientious effort, what we 
can do in six months or a year from now.” 
But I said to her, “One thing is certain, if 
you send your daughter to us every particle of 
ability we possess, and every particle of skill 
we have, will be applied to what we believe to 
be the cause of her condition, and help to get 
rid of it.” The father afterwards came to me 
and said, “There will be one satisfaction in 
placing her in your care, you will at least try 
to do something for her.” I said, “You don’t 
mean to tell me that in that magnificent insti- 
tution where she is now cared for that they 
are not treating her,” and the reply was that 
they do not do one single thing in the way of 
trying to cure her. Consequently I say that 
sanitorium care of mental diseases for the 
osteopathic profession is an absolutely new 
and limitless field. 

The state of New York last year had 32,000 
people in its state and municipal institutions, 
Kansas had over 3,000, and Missouri 7,000. 
Institutional work is the only care that can 
be given them. The advantages from our 
standpoint are many, so many that I could 
not possibly tell them to you if I talk every 
minute of my time along that line. In the 
first place, we are in constant, close contact 
with them, where we can observe them and 
give to them that treatment which we know 
and believe should be applied to the cause of 
their condition, let it be a disturbance to the 
brain through local interference or reflex inter- 
ference, or other things, we are in a position 
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to accurately observe that patient and observe 
the effect of the treatment and observe the 
result of each individual treatment and it gives 
us a wonderful advantage. We diagnose these 
cases from the physical or osteopathic stand- 
point, and we diagnose them from the patho- 
logical standpoint. Each individual case that 
enters our institution is carefully examined 
as to physical and pathological findings, giving 
us a record from which we can gather and 
compile data that cannot fail to give in a few 
years’ time a record that will give to our pro- 
fession and to the world exact knowledge of 
what can be obtained by these methods. 

We also have every opportunity to prescribe 
proper diet, proper bathing, and proper exer- 
cise, and we have the opportunity to study 
the progress made in each individual case. 

Another feature that is gratifying to me is 
the fact that there, as nowhere else, we will 
be able to establish what constitutes scientific 
osteopathic therapeutics, for the reason that 
you can apply to each individual patient that 
treatment that you know from observation 
means the most to that individual patient. It 
matters not whether it is once a day or twice 
a day or every day or every other day or twice 
a week or once a week, and whether you con- 
sume one minute or one hour in the treatment, 
I want to say to you, however, there are very 
few cases that demand an hour’s treatment. 
In fact I never knew of them. It is not a 
question of time.. What I am after is to say 
to you that the sanitorium care of these people 
puts us in a position to know that the results 
are obtained from a corrective, specific, osteo- 
pathic treatment. It puts us in a position to 
see them as we never could before. I hope 
the day is not far distant when our Research 
Institute can put a man there to study and 
compile information from that standpoint. 

I want to say a word in regard to two or 
three cases there. Referring to the case men- 
tioned a few minutes ago, she was brought to 
us in the beginning of our work and has been 
with us about four months. In taking these 
cases we must be very careful in our diagnosis. 
Her condition was pronounced by Dr. Gerdine 
dementia praecox. The history of the case 
was bad, from the very fact that the sister 
died with that disease. Her physique was fine, 
but there were specific, genuine osteopathic 
lesions as follows: A superior cervical, or 
first second and third cervical lesion, and a 
fifth, sixth and seventh dorsal lesion, and there 
was also tenth dorsal lesion, any one of which 
could cause the disturbance to the brain which 
produced the condition we found, for the rea- 
son that the cervical lesions could directly ob- 
struct the circulation to the brain, and the 
dorsal lesion could do so reflexly through its 
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vaso-motor control of the circulation of the 
brain, and the tenth dorsal through interfer- 
ence with local organs reflexly disturbing the 
circulation to the brain.. I want to say in this 
connection that the majority of cases suffering 
with the various forms of mental disturbances 
which we have found present one of these three 
lesions. 


We have only handled between fifty and sixty 
cases and have not been there long enough to 
compile records from which you can get in- 
formation that would give you absolute know]- 
edge of what to expect, but suffice it to say that 
the girl who had been confined in that institu- 
tion for a number of months is gradually im- 
proving. I am not in a position to say that 
she will get well. I do not know that she 
will, but I said to her mother that we do not 
know ourselves even yet, but we do know that 
the change thus far has been marvelous. 


I want to mention one other case. I want 
to come to this convention next year, and for 
many years to come, and I hope to be able to 
give you specific data and the results obtained, 
and to give you the lesions found in these cases 
that will give you an absolute knowledge of 
what we are doing. One boy was brought to 
us in March with acute dementia praecox, or 
acute emotional insanity, and we discharged 
him on the 20th day of June, sound and well. 
This mental condition came about from de- 
lirium produced by La-grippe. He got out in the 
night in February, and ran around the yard, 
into a clothes line and disarticulated the third 
cervical vertebra. The night was cold and he 
froze four toes which had to be amputated. 
When he came into the institution he was in 
a very bad condition, but he went away as 
sound as anyone in this audience or anywhere 
else. We have a letter from his mother and 
one from him, after being out five weeks, say- 
ing that he was absolutely cured. (Applause.) 


THE CHAIRMAN: The next number of the 
program relates to hysteria by Dr. G. H. 
Snow, but as he has been detained, it will be 
impractical for Dr. Farnum to discuss his 
paper. However, Dr. Farnum has consented 
to discuss the “Handling of Neurasthenic Cases 
in Private Practice. (The discussion by Dr. 
Farnum will be published in the proceedings 
later.—Editor. ) 

Dr. D. S. B. Pennock of Philadelphia was 
called for and discussed “Cerebral Hemor- 
rhage, Thrombosis and Embolism,” going into 
detail of the differential diagnosis and predis- 
posing causes of the several conditions. Dis- 
cussion was lead by Dr. Beatrice Hamilton of 
Glasgow, Scotland. (These discussions will 
be presented with the proceedings of the meet- 
ing in an early number.—Editor. ) 
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Dr. C. J. Muttart, of Philadelphia, then read 
a paper, “The Differential Diagnosis of Neu- 
ritis.” The same was discussed by Dr. Ken- 
<iall L. Achorn, of Boston. (These discussions 
will be presented in early numbers of the 
Journat.—Editor. ) 

Dr. AsHMoRE: This ends the section of 
Nervous and Mental Diseases. From the close 
attention you have paid, the chairman feels 
certain that you have been deeply interested in 
the subjects. It has been asked that all those 
who are interested vitally will send word to 
me at Kirksville during the coming year that 
a list of those who are specializing may be 
had. The concluding business of the Conven- 
tion will now be taken up. 

CLOSING EXERCISES 

Thereupon President Woodall took charge of 
the meeting and called for the report of the 
Committee on Resolutions. This was presented 
by Dr. H. Viehe, and on motion seconded and 
unanimously adopted. 

RESOLUTION COM MITTEE 

Be it Resolved, That the following Resolu- 
tions express the sentiments of this, the Eigh- 
teenth Annual Meeting of the American Osteo- 
pathic Association, held at the Bellevue-Strat- 
ford Hotel, in the Historic City of Philadel- 
phia, August 3 to 7, I9I4. 


1. Resolved, That the Association heartily 


endorses the action of the President of the 
United States in his efforts looking toward a 
termination of European hostilities. 

2. We heartily favor, and earnestly endorse, 
all rational efforts made to further the cause 
of National Constitutional Prohibition. 

3. Resolved, That this Association is unal- 
terably opposed to cruel, illegal, and unscien- 
tific vivisection and favors the enactment of 
laws in every state regarding all laboratory 
work on animals and providing a penalty for 
violation. 

4. Resolved, That we commend those states 
that have adopted Legislation to protect chil- 
dren under sixteen years of age from the dis- 
astrous consequences of unsuitable work, and 
bad industrial conditions, or those engaged in 
any hazardous employment, and urge all other 
states to establish for the benefit of such chil- 
dren the eight hour work day and the pro- 
hibition of labor at night. - To this end we 
recommend that all State Osteopathic Socie- 
ties affiliated with this Association and the 
Osteopathic Profession generally, advocate the 
passage of such laws by the Legislatures of 
their respective state; and be it further 

Resolved, That we endorse the provision of 
the Palmer-Owen Child Labor Bill now pend- 
ing in Congress, which seeks to place the said 
restrictions upon the employment of children 
in this country by means of the federal power 
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to control interstate commerce and that we 
notify the sponsors of this measure in Congress 
of our action. 

5. Believing that each individual has a con- 
stitutional right to his own choice of method 
of treatment, and realizing the admitted un- 
certainity of results, and even dangers of vari- 
ous vaccination methods now in vogue, we are 
opposed to compulsory enforcement of any 
methods which interfere with such rights. 

6. We express to the officers of the A. T. 
Still Research Institute our cordial apprecia- 
tion of their untiring effort in advancing the 
interest of the institute and we pledge our 
hearty co-operation in the far-reaching plan to 
secure a gift of $5.00 from every lay friend of 
osteopathy throughout the world. 

7. We thank our Exhibitors for their pat- 
ronage, and the many courtesies extended to 
members of our profession. 

8. That we highly appreciate the unusual 
liberal, courteous and correct reports of the 
Philadelphia Press of all the affairs of our 
convention. 

g. That we are deeply grateful for, and most 
appreciative of, the cordial welcome extended 
by the City of Philadelphia through Mr. Cat- 
tell, personal representative of Mayor Blanken- 
burg. 

That we are duly appreciative of the earnest 
efforts made by the profession of Philadelphia 
and vicinity for our comfort and entertainment, 
and the hotel management, and all attendants 
of the Bellevue-Stratford for their prompt and 
efficient service and for their courteous atten- 
tion at all times. 

10. We express our loyalty and love to the 
Founder of our Science, Dr. Andrew Taylor 
Still, and congratulate him upon his 86th birth- 
day. We hope that he may yet live many years 
to cheer and inspire us in our efforts to further 
one of the greatest methods ever discovered for 
the preservation of life and the improvement 
and conservation of public health. 


TELEGRAM TO DR. STILL 

By authority of action previously noted, Dr. 
Rebecca B. Myers read the following telegram, 
which had been sent to Dr. Andrew Taylor 
Still. 

Dr. A. T. Still, Kirksville. Missouri: 

The American Osteopathic Association, 1n 
convention assembled, extends heartiest con- 
gratulations on your eighty-sixth birthday. 
We assure you we are trying to perpetuate 
osteopathy in the pure form in which you gave 
it. We wish you health and strength that you 
may continue to guide our great and growing 
profession. Sincerely, 

G. W. Ritey, 
W. J. Conner, 


Committee. 
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Next the report of the Committee on 
Necrology was called for, and while same was 
being read by Dr. Mayers, the entire conven- 
tion remained standing. 

REPORT OF NECROLOGY COMMITTEE 
FOR YEAR I9I13 AND IQ14 

The following members of the profession 
have died within the year: 

Dr. Forest Crowley, New Haven, Conn., 
October 8, 1913. 

Dr. Edward B. Underwood. New York City, 
October 23, 1913. 

Dr. Herman Hjardemaal, Brooklyn, N. Y., 
November 5, 1913. 

Dr. Roger E. Chase, Tacoma, Wash., No- 
vember 10, 1913. 

Dr. Alice Shepard Kelley, St. Paul, Minn., 
December 5, 1913. 

Dr. Ella H. Robie, Rockford, III. 

Dr. J. A. Barnes, Boston, Mass., Jan. 3, 1914. 

Dr. Wm. J. Hayden, Los Angeles, Calif., 
January 6, 1914. 

Dr. Emmet P. Dougherty, San Antonio, 
Texas, January 15, 1914. 

Dr. W. D. Holmes, Tracy, Mo., Jan. 20, 1914. 

Dr. Rose Thomas, Columbus, Kansas, Jan- 
uary 22, 1914. 

Dr. James S. Still, Des Moines, Iowa, Feb- 
ruary 21, 1914. 

Dr. A. J. Snapp, Roanoke, Va. 

Dr. W. A. McKeehan, New Orleans, La., 
March 14, 1913. 

Dr. Minnie Whiting, Goderich, Ont., March 
24, 1914. 

Dr. Clement A. Whiting, bos Angeles, Cal., 
May 7, 1914. 

Dr. L. E. Oden, Vicksburg, Miss., July 2, ’14. 

Dr. John Lester (tuberculosis), Glenwood 
Springs, Colo., July 3, 1914. 

Dr. J. A. West, New York, July 25, i914. 
OSTEOPATHIC PHYSICIANS WHO HAVE LOST RELA- 
TIVES DURING THE YEAR I913 AND IQI4. 

Dr. Lucy K. Peel, of Seattle, Wash., a son. 

Dr. Mary E. Alspauch, Topeka, Kan., a 
sister. 

Dr. Marie Magill Cobb, of Philadelphia, her 
husband. 

Dr. M. C. Hardin, Atlanta, Ga., his father. 

Dr. W. S. Maddox, Pueblo, Colo., his wife. 

Dr. L. D. Martin, Barre, Vt., his mother. 

Dr. Walter S. Grow, Danville, IIl., his 
mother. 

Dr. Emma C. Fager, her mother and father. 

Drs. H. M. and Herbert Vastine, their 
sister. 

Dr. Mary Emery, her father. 
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Drs. E. E. and R. H. Beeman, New York, 
their father. 

Dr. B. O. Burton, La Junta, Colo., his sister. 

Dr. Chester D. Swop, Washington, D. C., 


his wife. 


Dr. Chas. A. Champlin, Hope, Ark., his 
mother. 

Dr. R. Moershell, Sheldon, lowa, infant 
son. 


Dr. Josephine A. Trabue, Pittsburg, Kan., 
her mother. 

Dr. Chas. W. McCurdy, Philadelphia, 
his wife. 

Dr. L. R. Bensen, New Rochelle, N. Y., his 
father. 

Drs. L. G. and J. Albert .Boyles, their sister. 

Dr. Eugene M. Casey, Binghampton, N. Y., 
his father. 

Mrs. Dana L. Weed, member of American 
School, class 1915. 


ra. 





MEMORIAL ON DR. WHITING 


The President called upon Dr. A. G. Hil- 
dreth to read a memorial which had been 
prepared by a special committee appointed by 
the board, the audience standing while Dr. 
Hildreth read the following report, which was 
unanimously adopted: 

It seems but a just tribute to a good man 
that this great convention of representative 
osteopathic physicians, gathered from all over 
the earth, should pay this tribute of respect 
to one of osteopathy’s greatest men. Since 
our last annual gathering at Kirksville, Dr. 
C. A. Whiting, noted as an osteopathic phy- 
sician, distinguished as an educator, and be- 
loved as a real man among men, has been 
called to the great beyond. 

While we bow our heads in humble submis- 
sion to Divine will, and while we must fee? 
that our loss is His gain, yet we do feel keen- 
ly our irreparable loss. He was a splendid 
friend, an earnest worker, a conscientious 
physician, and had given the best there was 
in him to our great cause. His untimely end 
has cast a gloom over the entire profession 
and has left sadness within the hearts of his 
friends which only years will efface. His 
life’s work in the osteopathic profession will 
ever stand a living monument to his real 
worth. We miss his glad hand clasp; we feel 
the presence of a vacant chair and know that 
his place will not soon be filled. 

The officers, trustees and entire member- 
ship of this association join in doing honor to 
whom honor is due and request that a copy 
of this memorial be spread upon the records of 
the association, and that a copy of the same 
be sent with our hearts’ deepest sympathy to 

(Continued on page 727.) 
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Editorials 





LETTER FROM PRESIDENT 
UPTON. 
To the Profession: 

Our progress of the past year, closing 
with the eighteenth annual meeting at 
Philadelphia, proves that we have indeed 
been true to our mission, and that it is 
no longer necessary to remind our mem- 
bers that osteopathy means osteopathy, 
nor to admonish them to hold fast to our 
osteopathic ideals. The future looms 
brightly before us and we enter the new 
year of our existence feeling safely 
landed on a solid scientific basis, with 


pure osteopathic ideals firmly established - 


and measures for fostering correct pub- 
lic opinion well in hand. 

What has been accomplished during 
the past ten years through the influence 
of the Association has more than met the 
predictions and expectations of our mem- 
bers. We proceed now with our path 
well laid out for ws. 

Each year our attention has been called 
to the fact that our success depended o”. 
the size of our membership. How true 
this has proven is shown by the develop- 
ments of the year just ended, when 
greater things were undertaken and car- 
ried towards a happy solution than ever 
before. What was true before is true 
now. Everything depends upon mem- 


bership and the support of every mem- 





ber. With over three thousand mem- 
bers and every member doing his or her 
duty, a wonderful increase in our num- 
bers can be made this year, and the 
problems before us carried on to com- 
plete success. Organization is still our 
watchword. 

The reorganization of the business end 
of the Association, called for by the fact 
that the business of the Association under 
the old system has increased fourfold, 
has been accomplished, and the work 
can now be carried on with greater effi- 
ciency and dispatch. 

You will have noted that from time to 
time it has been said that we were facing 
a crucial period in our history. I observe 
that we have met and passed through all 
these periods with a progressive advance- 
ment in each instance. Let us—every 
one of us—study our needs and problems 
so that we may, with equal wisdom and 
foresight overcome the difficulties now 
confronting us. 

The present officers of the Associa- 
tion will endeavor to conduct our affairs 
in a conservative and businesslike man- 
ner. We beg the assistance of every 
member, not only to help us in this, but 
to respond loyally to the demands neces- 
sary to carry on the work of the Pub- 
licity Bureau, the Lecture Bureau, the 
Osteopathic Magazine and the Research 
Institute. 

It seems fitting at this time to call your 
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attention to one branch of the Publicity 
Department, the Press Bureau. So far 
as we could learn, over one million lines 
of reading matter regarding osteopathy 
was secured in the newspapers by this 
bureau during the year. The total was 
probably double this, as many printed 
articles were not reported to the Bureau. 
In addition, the proceedings of the Phila- 
delphia convention were reported in the 
newspapers throughout the United 
States. In short, we have probably se- 
cured more and better publicity during 
the past year than we have had altogether 
during our entire previous career. And 
this, you understand, is possible only as 
an organization proposition. 

The value of this sort of publicity can- 
not be computed in money, since such 
space in the papers cannot be bought. 
The money used for this purpose was 
spent in carrying on the work of the 
Bureau. We will need a greater amount 
this year and must depend upon individual 
subscriptions. The splendid result of the 
past year was accomplished with the sup- 
port of a comparatively few members. 
Everybody should rally to the support 
of the Bureau this year, if it is only to 
the extent of a few dollars. 

The “get-together” spirit was domi- 
nant at the recent meeting. Let us pro- 
ceed now with this spirit intensified, and 
with a full realization of our individual 
responsibilities both to ourselves and to 
our profession. 

C. A. Upton, D. O., 
President A. O. A. 
St. PAUL. 


THE MESSAGE FROM PHILA- 
DELPHIA 
The profession spoke at Philadelphia. 
It spoke aloud and the message will be 
heard wherever osteopathy is practiced. 
Moreover, it will resound as long as the 
profession lasts. 
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A. U. A, Jour., 
AUG., 1914 
When I say the profession spoke, I re- 

fer not to the program characterized by 
splendid addresses, illuminating discus- 
sions and practical demonstrations, but 
to the fact that the profession asserted its 
interest in the teaching and practice of 
osteopathy and declared its intention for 
the future to control the same. 

Defining sleep as a state in which nor- 
mal internal functions go on while the 
sleeper is oblivious to all external condi- 
tions, it may be said that the profession 
has been asleep—asleep at the switch. 
Many appear not to realize that they had 
been in a protracted period of insensibil- 
ity to their surroundings. 
not to know that there were switches at 
which we might be turned from the main 
line or at which others might be switched 
on to our line. Some for years had been 
aware of the switch and its dangers, and 
cried aloud that all was not well—but to 
no purpose, for the others beings pro- 
vided with food and raiment and body 
comforts were content to sleep on. Some 
realized that sidings were being laid by 
our own forces from our line to that of 
another road which approaches ours at 
certain points, but the great majority 
with eye and attention centered on their 
personal affairs, thought it was easier 
not to see it and they did not want to 
believe it. To do so entailed some trou- 
ble. Others could see that there were 
those who had laid sidings and were 
actually using our road bed and under 
our rights were running cars under a 
different name. Many did not recognize 
it because the cars did not run in their 
particular territory. And many others 
did not seem to care, and said the in- 
truders would stall on a grade or run off 
at a curve, and did not need to be 
bothered with. 

The past twelve months, however, 
have not been a good year for sleeping, 


Many seem 
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AUG., 1914 
and even the soundest sleepers have been 
aroused by strange sounds. The in- 
truders, not being required to make 
preparations for the important work of 
transporting sick people to safety, are 
rushing in everywhere and in many 
places are gumming the tracks and claim- 
ing the right of way. But this is not 
near so important a feature as some ac- 
cidents and near-accidents which have 
happened to our own machinery. 

Out on one of the Middle West lines 
last spring a calamity was narrowly 
averted. It was thought by some of 
those concerned that the osteopathic car 
and the medical engine could run on the 
same tracks and the declared purpose 
was to make the attempt to prove it. The 
profession was thunder-struck and pro- 
tested that the risk was too great and to 
the credit of the managers of the line 
be it said, they declined to connect up 
with the medical machine ; and the profes- 
sion now is congratulating itself as well 
as the managers of this line, that whit 
appeared to be sure destruction was so 
happily averted. The news of this, how- 
ever, went broad-cast and had its effect 
in awakening the profession. Out in 
California the state law proposes to run 
all medical trains on one line and in at- 
tempting to follow this complex schedule 
the two California machines recently ran 
afoul of the medical dreadnaught and 
have since been in the repair shops. But 
we are told that, thanks to the loyalty 
of the stockholders, a splendid’ new ma- 
chine is to be constructed out of the two 
which were put out of business, owned 
by the profession. This goes further 
to prove that whether by choice or 
in obeying state laws the two lines can- 
, not occupy the same tracks, and Cali- 
fornia has given its pledge to seek to se- 
cure from the state the right to build an 
independent line. 
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The important thing is, as those at 
Philadelphia saw it, not so much how 
many engines there are, but on what line 
are they running. Is the line striking out 
straight across the country for its goal, 
or are its engineers trying to follow too 
closely the other tracks? Reader, wher- 
ever you may be, that is your concern. 
You can’t dodge it. The profession at 
Philadelphia said osteopathy is to con- 
tinue to be a distinct school of practice; 
are you to be depended on to help to so 
maintain it? 

A year and a half ago the world was 
shocked when the greatest carrier of hu- 
man freight, on its first trip across the 
Atlantic, ran into a field of ice and in a 
few minutes was at the bottom, carrying 
more sorrow to human hearts than any 
similar event of history. Following this 
Mr. Carnegie, in contributing to the re- 
lief fund, made this significant inquiry of 
Mayor Gaynor, of New York: “What 
.re the ocean liners doing up there 
among the ice fields when the whole At- 
lantic Ocean a few hundred miles to the 
South is free and open to them?” That 
is a pertinent suggestion to us. “Safety 
First.” What are we doing running 
risks of being derailed at switches and 
sidings and of coming in contact with 
other trains going in opposite directions 
on the same track, when the great field 
of study of cause and cure of human dis- 
ease, as broad as the Atlantic, as un- 
traversed as the Sahara, is ours if we 
will occupy it? That is the question for 
every practician and student of osteop- 
athy to answer for himself. This meet- 
ing put this forward as our paramount 
consideration. 

Osteopathy is something new and dif- 
ferent from that which existed in the 
world up to the time of its appearance, 
or from what now exists in the world 
outside of itself, or we are all thieves 
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and liars, the most miserable of charle- 
tans preying upon people who are credu- 
lous because they are sick. If it is new, 
if it is different, why be ashamed of that 
fact? And if its distinctive features are 
its effective features, as unquestionably 
they are, why in the name of common 
sense and common justice to the sick, ob- 
scure this by trying to see how near we 
can approach the practice that has been 
in existance for centuries and which may 
be had on every hand? 

President Woodall struck the keynote 
in his address when he said, “The nearer 
your conception of disease and your 
method of practice approach that of the 
medical profession, the less are your 
chances of success, because the world is 
already over-run with that practice.” 

The first session of the conference 
showed clearly that this was the dom- 
inant feeling. Throughout the meeting, 
this was the tone. In the sessions of the 
Board of Trustees, wherever a few 
grouped together and unbosomed their 
thoughts, this was the feeling, that to 
whatever extent we depart from osteo- 
pathic thought and teaching and prac- 
tice, we weaken and lose thereby. There 
is nothing substantial and effective to be 
added from the outside. What is needed 
is development from within. That is the 
only growth. What we may add on is 
an appendage, a barnacle, a handicap. 





At the first session of the Board of 
Trustees the decision was that a strong 
committee should be appointed to draft a 
declaration of principles concerning the 
relation of the A. O. A. to the several 
interests of the profession and define its 
stand on the teaching and practice of 
osteopathy. These resolutions are pre- 
sented in full elsewhere, but as we have 
stated, “the profession spoke at Phila- 
delphia,” a few extracts from these reso- 
lutions will be quoted herewith: “First, 
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this Association, standing for all the in- 
terests of osteopathy, including colleges, 
practicians, and patients, is the final ar- 
biter in all matters affecting any or all 
of these elements.” From this time 
forth, the Association stands out boldly 
as the leader of the profession and all of 
its interests and elements, and it will not 
be slow to speak. We believe there is 
not the slightest danger that the Associa- , 
tion will be unjust or arbitrary, for it 
has no powers which the membership of 
the profession does not grant to it, and 
those granted may be withdrawn at will; 
but events are abundantly proving that 
strong leadership is demanded and this 
position the Association has determined 
to fill. 

After promising as one of its chief 
duties, the encouragement and support of 
the colleges, it makes certain demands 
upon the colleges as follows: 


First, that they shall preserve undefiled 
the osteopathic principle of the prevention, 
cause and cure of disease; 

That they shall maintain an invariable 
stand against the teaching and practice of 
drug therapeutics; 

That they shall maintain the departments 
of osteopathic theory, principles and prac- 
tice on a_ scale’ proportionate to the 
dominant importance of these subjects in 
osteopathic education, which will involve a 
very material enlargement over the present 
state of these departments in any of the 
colleges; 

Engaging in the teaching of drug thera- 
peutics by any member of this Association 
shall be cause for depriving of membership 
in this organization; and the participation 
in such teaching by any college shall be 
cause for refusal by the Association of 
recognition of such college as a co-operat- 
ing organization. (On account of the litiga- 
tion over the status of the practice of os- 
teopathy in California, this is made ef- 
fective September 1, 1915.) 

Another provision is made that full in- 
struction shall be given the students in 
their regular work so that they be not 
made the prey of those instructors who 
are said to neglect their class work so as 
to compel the students to pay for outside 
coaching. 
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The far-reaching effect of these declar- 
ations will be appreciated on careful 
study. On the face of them they may 
appear to work a hardship. But no fair- 
minded persons will deny that they are 
right—and this is the only basis upon 
which we can permanently adjust our af- 
fairs. Anything short of this is tem- 
porizing and we have temporized on 
these measures quite long enough. Cer- 
tain conditions are demanded of us. We 
must pass these demands up to the source 
of things—the schools. But even with 
restrictions placed on those who enter 
the schools which will compel the schools 
to reject many applications, and even if 
it is made more expensive to the schools 
to graduate students, if we can get a 
united profession back of the colleges, 
these apparent hardships can be turned 
to the schools’ advantage. 

The board believes that the failure of 
the great bulk of practicians to co-oper- 
ate in sending students to the colleges is 
due to a doubt in their minds as to 
whether the presentation of osteopathy 
in the several colleges emphasises its pri- 
ority, thoroughness and completeness in 
the student’s mind. If it does not, then 
a change needs to be made; if it does, 
then the profession should know it. The 
Board believes that absolute frankness is 
the only basis for co-operation between 
the profession and the colleges. Hence, 
arrangements were made for a repre- 
sentative of the Association to visit the 
colleges the coming year. The purpose 
of this is to aid the colleges in reaching 
the standards which the profession in 
the field finds that the laws and public 
sentiment demand of osteopathic phy- 
sicians. Maybe the colleges are doing 
better work than they are credited with 
in certain quarters. Maybe their failure 
to make a greater proportion of their 
recent graduates fit into present condi- 
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tions and harmonize better with the pro- 
fession already in the field is because of 
a lack of knowledge on the part of in- 
structors of the present field require- 
ments. If sufficient time is taken, and 
the Association proposes that sufficient 
time be taken, and if one in whom all 
concerned have full confidence can be 
induced to do this difficult work, literally 
wonders can be accomplished, and the 
Association expects no less to result from 
its contemplated plans. 

The Association proposes to stand 
squarely upon this declaration of prin- 
ciples and to see that osteopathy is given 
its proper place in the preparation of 
men and women for its practice. But at 
the same time the Association believes 
that if constructive work is done, if this 
is entered into for the purpose of mutual 
helpfulness and upbuilding and with no 
intention of tearing down, we shall put 
osteopathic education within a few years 
beyond reasonable criticism. 

Its declaration of principles makes the 
Association the guardian of the schools, 
the students and patients of the profes- 
sion. It proposes to perform this obliga- 
tion and if it is done as it is believed it 
can be done, it should bring about har- 
mony and satisfaction between each 
school and its student body such as has 
not existed in recent years and as cannot 
exist when the students feel that there is 
no one but themselves interested in their 
securing what the colleges have pledged 
to give them. 

At last peace and concerted action, 
the necessary precedents of progress, 
seem reasonably sure of being established 
and the days of quarrels and school jeal- 
ousies seem happily to be passed. There 
must be such a period in the development 
of any organization. From now on there 
is just one test; the teaching of osteop- 
athy as the effective means of preventing 
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and curing disease and the equipping of 
the graduate for this work and for tak- 
ing his place among that great army 
dedicated to these noble purposes. It 
makes no difference any more who is do- 
ing this teaching or where it is done. The 
fact is bigger than any individual or sen- 
timent and the necessity of it disregards 
the location where it may be done. 

True, there was much else which re- 
ceived the serious consideration at Phila- 
delphia of those whom the profession has 
selected to lead in its development. But 
the great concern at Philadelphia was 
that osteopathy which has proven its 
worth throughout the nations for these 
twenty years should lose none of its in- 
cisiveness and distinctiveness and that to 
this end the profession and schools must 
co-operate, added to this a nation-wide 
and judicious campaign for acquainting 
our clientele and the public with the ef- 
fectiveness of osteopathy and the practice 
will grow in stature and in public favor 
as never before. 


PAINLESS CHILD-BIRTH 
Several of the popular magazines of 
the country within recent months have 
had extended articles describing the great 
advantages of the “twilight sleep” in 
obstetrics, the practice of which has ob- 
tained favorable reports in the Women’s 
Clinic at Freiburg, Germany. Several of 
these publications have given the impres- 
sion that this is a distinctly new pro- 
cedure and not a few American women, 
about to become mothers, have visited this 
clinic and had the services of Drs. Kroe- 
nig and Gauss, who have made a special- 
ty of the use of scopolamine in securing 
painless child-birth which seems to have 
been most satisfactory to the women who 
have experienced it. 
A well-known magazine recently had a 
representative visit Freiburg and _ talk 
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with a number of the mothers who had 
given birth to children under these meth- 
ods, and the report is made in its issue of 
the current month. The mothers inter- 
viewed all with one accord refer to it 
most gratefully. 

The fact that popular magazines have 
taken up this form of treatment and that 
American women in considerable num- 
bers have visited the clinic to avail them- , 
selves of the treatment, seem to put the 
medical profession in America on the de- 
fensive, or at least it has deemed it nec- 
essary to explain to the American women 
that there is nothing new in this treat- 
ment and that there is nothing in it which 
has not been tried thoroughly in the hos- 
pitals of this country and generally dis- 
carded for its inefficiency plus its danger. 

It appears that the treatment which 
consists of a hypodermic injection of 
morphia and two or three injections, ten 
minutes apart, of the scopolamine has not 
been generally accepted in Germany or 
other parts of Europe, and the leading 
teachers of obstetrics in this country re- 
port that they have given it an extended 
trial, and have discarded administering 
and teaching it for the reasons given 
above. In their hands it has proven not 
only less efficient than other drugs, but 
very much more dangerous and uncertain 
both to the mother and to the child. 

It should be noted that one of the lead- 
ing authorities in this country accounts 
for the success of the clinic largely as a 
mattery of psychology. He says the 
women go to this clinic expecting much 
and they are told just what will happen 
and when they leave they are told that 
they have had no pain and consequently 
they believe it and so report it. 

The rapidity of recovery is also note- 
worthy. Having been spared the nerv- 
ousness and shock from pain, the woman 
sleeps soundly and within twenty-four 
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hours feels practically normal. They are 
up and about in two or three days and 
on the fifth day leave the clinic as con- 
valescent. This may or may not prove 
anything. The hardy type of the German 
women who constitute the great majority 
of the patients there may make this early 
leaving of the bed safe, but it is rather 
difficult to see how involution of uterus 
and ligaments could have taken place so 
quickly, and this apparently rapid recov- 
ery may or may not be significant. 

It is possible that both sides to this 
controversy may be right. In the hands 
of these physicians and their assistants 
who are giving their entire attention to 
this work, they may make few mistakes 
and the psychology of their success may 
be greatly in their favor and the results 
may be as gratifying as the women, who 
ought to know, report. On the other 
hand, the drug which is one of the oldest 
in medicine may be dangerous of admin- 
istration and results except in the hands 
of an expert may be unsatisfactory ; and 
then again the natural prejudice of the 
whole school against an individual who 
seems to be doing something far above 
the ordinary, may in a measure be re- 
sponsible for the attitude. At least, Dr. 
V. C. Vaughan, President of the Ameri- 
can Medical Association, has felt that it 
was desirable that he should send a mes- 
sage to the women of America through 
their magazine of the largest circulation, 
that the profession in America is fully 
abreast of that in any other country and 
that this procedure is not what has been 
represented to be or the American obste- 
trician would have been regularly using 
it through the past years. Dr. Vaughan 
fails to tell the women of America, by 
_the way, that the profession of which he 
_has been the head has made a careful 
study of the value of an American dis- 
covery which claims much in obstetrics, 
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and he makes no report on this practice of 
obstetrics which might be of much inter- 
est to expectant mothers who cannot visit 
the German, clinic or who may object to 
the morphia and scopolamine injections. 
He could not raise the same objections to 
this American practice which he raised 
to the German that it is dangerous to 
mother and child, and so !ong as this 
form of treatment is claiming brilliant re- 
sults is Dr. Vaughan honest in assuring 
the American women that his profession 
is abreast of the times and that they will 
give the women about to enter travail the 
best that science and experience can offer 
her? 


AN EDUCATIONAL CAMPAIGN 

A desirable. if not necessary, follow-up 
campaign of the determination to set our 
own house in order is that of educating 
our clientele more fully in the principles 
and scope of osteopathic practice, as well 
as the campaign of the Press Bureau to 
convince every casual reader that the os- 
teopathic profession is constantly grow- 
ing in stature and efficiency. 

The means for effecting the first of 
these features has been provided in the 
past by several publications of distinct 
merit. Prominent among these have been 
the magazine of Dr. Bunting, Osteopathic 
Health, also the Herald of Osteopathy, 
founded by Dr. Evans and now published 
by Drs. Reid and Millard, and the very 
excellent booklets of Dr. R. H. Williams, 
of Kansas City. But their value is de- 
pendent upon their circulation. It mat- 
ters not how excellent they have been, 
and many if not all of these have been 
uniformally excellent, if they are not put 
into the hands of the readers they accom- 
plish nothing. The Association has de- 
termined to organize the machinery 
which it is hoped will reach every district 
of the country for systematically circulat- 
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ing osteopathic literature of this char- 
acter. To supplement this literature the 
Association founded the Osteopathic 
Magazine and has published several book- 
lets and the publication of others is in 
contemplation. 

The machinery for distributing this lit- 
erature is the important thing. While 
this literature, distributed only by the 
practician within his own clientele, has ac- 
complished much, it is the hope and be- 
lief of the Association that the plans it 
has outlined, which will make of it a 
professional as well as an individual un- 
dertaking, will greatly increase the 
amount of this literature distributed by 
placing it upon a basis which will make 
of it a strictly educational movement. 
The plan which the Association has put 
on foot will be developed more fully in 
the Bulletin and is intended directly to 
increase the out-put of this literature by 
enlarging the field in which it is used and 
increasing the number of those who are 
using it. 

The other wing of the campaign, that 
of increasing the general knowledge of 
osteopathy, acquainting the reading pub- 
lic with what it is accomplishing and what 
it is endeavoring to accomplish, will be 
splendidly taken care of by the Press 
Bureau if the profession will co-operate 
in this as it should. As efficient as Dr. 
Smith’s work has proven to be, it will be 
largely lost if the profession depends up- 
on him to do it all. He can prepare ar- 
ticles which the public will read and 
which the newspapers will print if it is 
made an individual matter ; that is, if the 
local member of the profession takes such 
an article as the Press Bureau furnishes 
him to his newspaper editor and shows 
him its news value. If you will not do this, 
and if the Association must send it out to 
your newspaper direct, the chances of its 
being used are very many times less. 
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The profession, as represented in Phil- 
adelphia, believes this educational cam- 
paign a very important activity and the 
JOURNAL as the mouth-piece of the pro- 
fession, wishes to urge these two features 
upon every practician of osteopathy—the 
necessity of more thoroughly educating 
his clientele as to the general applicability 
and sufficiency of osteopathic treatment 
for human ills, and to acquaint the gen- 
eral public with the growth, development 
and accomplishments of the profession. 
Can we count on each reader to co-oper- 
ate in this work? 


Continued from page 718.) 


his family. We also earnestly recommend that 
this association place a suitable tablet with 
the tablets of our other distinguished dead in 
the A. T. Still Research Institute. 

SCHOOL RESOLUTIONS 


The President announced that a_ special 
committee had been appointed to prepare a 
series of resolutions which would set forth the 
position of the Association on the subject of 
the teaching of osteopathy in the recognized 
colleges. It was further announced that the 
committee had conferred with the associated 
colleges, who agreed with and had signed the 
report. 

Dr. A. D. Becker, chairman of the com- 
mittee, was called upon and read the report, 
which was unanimously adopted. 

Resolved, That this Association shall declare 
its position on some phases of osteopathic edu- 
cation relating especially to those matters of 
policy in osteopathic colleges chiefly involving 
the conditions subsisting between the colleges 
and this Association. 

First. This Association, standing for all the 
interests of osteopathy, including colleges, 
practicians, and patients, is the final arbiter in 
all matters affecting any or all of these ele- 
ments. 

Second. In its duty of conserving all these 
interests, it shall encourage and support the 
colleges by all practicable methods of publicity, 
endorsement and co-operation. 

Third. In view of this authoritative re- 
sponsibility of this Association to the colleges 
and of the support it shall accord to them, 
the colleges in turn shall observe certain gen- 
eral conditions in their administration and 
teaching, as follows: 
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(a) They shall preserve undefiled the os- 
teopathic principle of the prevention, cause and 
cure of disease. 

(b) They shall maintain an _ invariable 
stand against the teaching and practice of 
drug therapeutics. 

(c) They shall maintain the departments 
of Osteopathic theory, principles and practice 
on a scale proportionate to the dominant 
importance of these subjects in osteopathic 
education, which will involve a very material 
enlargement over the present state of these 
departments in any of the colleges. 

(d) Engaging in the teaching of drug 
therapeutics by any member of this Associa- 
tion shall be cause for depriving of member- 
ship in this organization; and the participa- 
tion in such teaching by any college shall be 
cause for refusal by the Association of recog- 
nition of such college as a co-operating or- 
gZanization. However, in any State where ex- 
isting laws seemingly make necessary such 
teaching as above described, provided that im- 
mediate steps be taken by the school and the 
State organization to correct the condition by 
securing needed legislation, to which efforts 
the moral support of this organization is 
hereby pledged, the penalties of this section 
are to be effective on and after September 1, 
1915. 

(e) No college shall, under any circum- 
stances, permit the participation for a fee by 
any member of the faculty or any student in 
outside classes of instruction in any subject 
included in the curriculum of the college, ex- 
cept tutoring under permission of the faculty. 

(f) The report of the Committee on Edu- 
cation is endorsed, and especial emphasis is 
hereby laid upon the recommendation that the 
announcements, curriculum and results of in- 
spection of each college be published in 
pamphlet form by the Trustees of this Asso- 
ciation for private circulation among the mem- 
- bers, so that they may intelligently advise 
prospective students of osteopathy. 

(g) After September, 1915, entrance re- 
quirements for admittance to osteopathic col- 
leges shall be a four year high school diploma, 
or diploma from a four year preparatory 
school, academy or college, and after said date 
osteopathic colleges shall give and require a 
four year course of not less than nine months 
each as a minimum requirement. 

(h) We commend the action - recently 
taken by the several colleges assembled for 
higher and better osteopathic education under 
the control of the profession as evidenced by 
the reorganization of several of the colleges 
on a non-profit sharing basis, with increased 
entrance requirements and higher standards of 
education. 
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INSTALLATION OF NEW OFFICERS 


Tue Presipent: My wife said she could 
feel’ about my being President of the Ameri- 
can Osteopathic Association as we did about 
the children having had measles. She said, 
“After it is all over I will be glad you had it, 
because you will be immune then and you 
won’t have to have it again.” I feel that you 
are getting as your presiding officer for the 
coming year absolutely the very best man avail- 
able. (Applause). I have had some official 
connection with the American Osteopathic As- 
sociation off and on for several years, and 
have known Dr. Upton intimately, and I know 
that he is a man who does things. And there 
is a character in history or in fiction or in 
legend that epitomizes his character as well as 
any I know. You probably heard of him. He 
was a cowboy who lived in the West. He was 
another of those men who always did what he 
was told to do. He asked no unnecessary 
questions but went ahead and did the work. In 
the course of years this poor fellow died and 
having been held in great respect by his friends 
it was suggested that a tombstone or monu- 
ment be erected to his memory, and the most 
literary of the cowboys was selected as a com- 
mittee of one to arrange for the tombstone 
and the epitaph. After the monument was 
erected and at the time it was to be unveiled 
there was a great concourse of people present. 
The committee of one had not disclosed to 
them what the epitaph would be, and ‘when the 
monument was unveiled it read something 


like this: “Sacred to the memory of Bill 
Jones. Born January ist, 1865, Died June 
23rd, 1903.” And then came the epitaph: “He 
always done his durndest. Angels could do 
no more.” Such a man is Dr. Upton. (Ap- 
plause). 


Dr. Upton, I hereby relinquish to you my 
authority as presiding officer and bespeak for 
you the hearty co-operation of every member 
of this Association during the coming year. 
Ladies and Gentlemen: I take pleasure in pre- 
senting to you your newly elected President, 
Dr. Charles A. Upton. 


PRESIDENT-ELECT Upton: I wish to thank 
you, Mr. President, and the members of the 
convention, for the trust you have reposed in 
me. As I understand it, the duties of this 
position are not to do the things we think we 
ought to do, but to do the things you want 
us to do, or what we think you want us to 
do. I pledge myself and the officers for the 
coming year to that purpose. Were it not 
for the earnest support that I expect to re- 
ceive from the Board of Trustees, the Secre- 
tary and the entire membership, I would enter 
upon the work with much reluctance, but 
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knowing their loyalty to the cause and their 
willingness to assist me, I enter upon the work 
with enthusiasm and the hope that the coming 
year will be a bright and prosperous one for 
us all. (Applause). 

President Upton introduced the newly 
elected officers and trustees, and each made 
appropriate responses pledging loyalty to the 
Association during the coming year. 

There being no other business to come be- 
fore the convention the President declared the 
eighteenth annual meeting of the American 
Osteopathic Association adjourned without 
day. 





SESSIONS OF THE BOARD OF 
TRUSTEES 

The Board met in annual session at 2 P. M., 
Friday, July 31st. It adjourned for the con- 
ference with the Board of Research Institute 
and representatives of the Colleges Friday 
evening and was in more or less constant 
session for the entire week following. The 
following names were submitted to the Trust- 
ees of the Research [Institute from which 
vacancies on its Board for the coming year 
should be filled: Roberta W. Ford, Seattle; 
J. A. Van Brakle, Oregon; Zudie Purdom, 
Kansas City; Henry Viehe, Memphis; S. A. 
Ellis, Boston; O. E. Smith, Indianapolis; 
H. M. Still, Kirksville; H. H. Fryette, 
Chicago; Keene B. Phillips, Kalamazoo; H. 
M. Conklin, Battle Creek; L. Mason Beeman, 
New York; William McNary, Milwaukee; 
C. J. Gaddis, Oakland, Calif.; Arthur Taylor, 
Stillwater; Minn.; H. M. Vastine, Harrisburg, 
Pa.; F. W. Long, Toledo, O.; M. E. Clark, 
Indianapolis, Ind.; N. D. Mattison, New 
York; W. A. Merkley, Brooklyn, N. Y. The 
Board appointed the following members to 
draft and report a resolution setting forth the 
position of the Association in regard to the 
teaching of osteopathy in our several colleges: 
A. D. Becker, W. E. Waldo, G. W. Riley, 
O. J. Snyder, Ralph H. Williams, A. G. Hil- 
dreth, H. H. Fryette, F. E. Moore, C. M. T. 
Hulett, W. B. Meacham. 

The Board heard delegations from Califor- 
nia and Oregon giving each delegation half 
an hour in which to present its claims. C. J. 
Gaddis and W. V. Goodfellow appeared for 
Los Angeles and F. E. Moore for Portland. 
Informal vote being ordered, Portland re- 
ceived twelve; Oakland, Calif., 1; Los Angeles, 
Calif., 1. On motion, the informal ballot was 
made formal and Portland was selected as 
the place for holding the 1915 meeting, provid- 
ed the war situation and business conditions 
of the country justify the meeting being held 
so far from our geographical center. 

The Department of Publication was filled 
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by the selection of the following names: D. W. 
Granberry, Orange, N. J.; W. F. Link, Knox- 
ville, Tenn.; C. S. Green, New York; L 
Mason Beeman, New York; E. M. Downing, 
York Pa.; W. A. Merkley, Brooklyn, N. Y. 

The following were asked to constitute the 
Department of Education: C. P. McConnell, 
Chicago; W. B. Meacham, Asheville, N. C.; 
J. F. McNary, Milwaukee; Ralph H. Williams, 
Rochester, N. Y.; O. E. Smith, Indianapolis; 
Chas. C. Teall, Fulton, N. Y., and H. R. 
Holmes, Chicago. 

The Department of Public Policy, created , 
by change in By-laws, provides for the follow- 
ing Bureaus which were filled as given below: 

Bureau of Legislation, Asa Willard, Miss- 
oula, Mont., chairman; O. J. Snyde-z, Phil- 
adelphia; T. J. Howerton, Washington, D. C.; 
E. J. Breitzman, secretary, Fond du Lac, Wis. 

Bureau of Publicity, P. H. Woodall, 
chairman, Birmingham; A. L. Evans, secretary, 
Miami, Fla.; Jennette H. Bolles, Denver, 
Colo.; G. L. Robb, San Francisco, and R. K- 
Smith, Boston. 

Bureau of Statistics, W. H. Ivie, Berkeley, 
Calif.; George B. F. Clarke, Detroit; E. E- 
Tucker, New York City. 

Bureau of Clinics, H. M. Vastine, chairman, 
Harrisburg, Pa.; Ira W. Drew, Philadelphia; 
F. M. Plummer, secretary, Orange, N. J. 

Bureau of Public Health, Josephine Peirce, 


chairman, Lima, Ohio; Beatrice Phillips, 
Kalamazoo; Ruth Deeter, secretary, Harris- 
burg, Pa. 


H. L. Chiles was chosen as secretary of the 
Board of Trustees and Executive Committee. 
The following members were apointed to con- 
stitute the Executive Committee for the com- 
ing year: C. B. Atzen, Omaha; A. D. Becker, 
Preston, Minn.; H. H. Fryette, Chicago; 
E.. D. Heist, Berlin, Ont.; G. W. Riley, New 
York. Ex-Officio Members, P. H. Woodall, 
Birmingham; I. F. Craig, Orange, N. J.; 
C. A. Upton, St. Paul. 





STATEMENT OF RECEIPTS AND DISBURSE- 


MENTS 
From July 1, 1913, to July 15, 1914, both inclusive 
RECEIPTS 
ee $19,221.92 
PE SD cc ceseccncnve $15,538.00 
1914-15 Dues ..... $2,669.50 
Annual Meetings ........... 1,842.25 
Kirksville ........ $817.25 
Philadelphia ...... 1,625.00 
oe ee ee 1,613.67 
Orange, N. J., office $671.77 
Boston office Direc- 

BOF cccccccccccce 941.90 
ee eee ees 186.50 
DEISCeMAMOOUS ~..60-cccccccces 41.50 

Interest on Deposits, Ex- 


change on Checks, and Sun- 
dry Sales. 
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Commercial Department .........-++--++++5 821.60 
Sales of Educational Literature $309.70 
Sales of Binders. ......ccccces 75-25 
Gates 26 DAG. 0c c00cscccceve 48.00 
Sales GF Pits... cccesccccvcscs 178.65 
Sales of Skeletons............ 210.00 
Publication Department .........+++++-+5+ 5,627.63 
Advertisements in Journal..... $2,695.50 
Sundry sales of Journal...... 21.75 
Subscription to Journal....... 87.70 
Subscription to Osteopathic 
PRRREERS cccccccccccscecse 2,822.68 
Cash on hand July 1, 1913......+eeeeeeees 385.41 
$26,056.56 
DISBURSEMENTS. 
General Agsociation .........cccccccccess $10,364.25 
Salary, Secretary .......00 $1,200.00 
Printing and stationery....... 1,032.88 
Postage, telegraph and _ tele- 
PROMS .ccccccccccccsccccccs 1,252.22 
Office maintenance, office force 
amd GERE ccecccccccosecess 1,731.20 
Annual meetings ..........-. 929.86 
Kiistrevihe ..cccccscs $520.75 
Philadelphia ........ 409.11 
3oard and Executive Commit- 
WBS ncccceccceccesvessooses 85.00 
General expense .........+++ 716.01 
New members ........cccees 584.18 
Legislative Committee ....... 537-54 
Press BUPGae 2s csccocsvecse 1,766.74 
Orange, N. J. office. .$824.84 
Boston office, Direc- 
COP ccccceccccccce 941.90 
ee 517.12 
PUSRIING: 0.0 s0000:9:00.0996-0068 11.50 
Commercial Department ..........-.+++++ 585.82 
END ss. cwccctcencecessoves 80.07 
DUE catetevovennen scenes 267.80 
Educational Literature ....... 152.86 
SWetetONS «occ cccccccvccccecs 85.09 
Publishing Department ..........+-+-+0+- 11,103.83 
RS CE o60-00s 0000000 $3,799.98 
Printing Journal ............ 3,561.23 
Mating JOGA ...cccivccee 378.80 
Rebates and Commission on 
PER oc ctcccvoitissnes 97-73 
General expenses ............ 157.10 
Osteopathic Magazine ....... 3,108.99 
a ee ee rN 4,002.66 
People’s Bank, East Orange, 
ee teens creesswenbens 492.27 
In Treasurer’s hands......... 3,104.78 
In Petty Cash Account (H. 
0) ere 405.61 
$26,056.56 


Philadelphia, August 5, 1914. 
To the President and Board of Trustees, 
American Osteopathic Association. 
GENTLEMEN :—Your committee appointed to 
audit the books and accounts of the Associa- 
tion for the current year desires to report that 
they have thoroughly checked same, and-found 
them to be correct. 
Respectfully submitted, 
W. E. WaALpo, 
Chairman. 
Gro. T. Monroe, 
O. J. SNYDER. 
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THE A. T. STILL RESEARCH IN- 
STITUTE 

Several meetings of the Board of Trustees 
of the Research Institute were recently held 
in Chicago and Philadelphia. 

Drs. S. A. Ellis, Boston; O. E. Smith, In- 
dianapolis; H. M. Still, Kirksville; H. H. 
Fryette, Chicago, and J. A. Van Brackle, 
Ov-egon, were chosen directors for the five- 
year term. Dr. Henzy Viehe, of Memphis, 
was elected to succeed Mr. Ward, cf Vermont, 
resigned. Dr. Geo. W. Riley resigned on ac- 
count of A. O. A. board work, and Dr. Roberta 
Wimer Ford, Seattle, was elected his succes- 
sor. Dr. C. M. T. Hulett had been chosen 
Manager of the Resea~ch Institute by the 
Council, and Dr. Hugh Conklin, Battle Creek, 
Mich., was elected to his place on the Board. 

The following officers of the Board were 
chosen for the ensuing year: Dr. E. R. Booth, 
Cincinnati, chairman; Dr. Fred _ Bishoff, 
Chicago, secretary; Dr. H. M. Still, Kirks- 
ville, treasurer. The Council is composed of 
the following named members: Drs. C. B. 
Atzen, Omaha, chairman; H. H. Fryette, Fred 
Bischoff, Chicago; J. L. Holloway, Dallas; 
O. E. Smith, Indianapolis; E. M. Brown, 
Galesburg, Ill, and Charles Hazzard, New 
York. The Finance Committee is composed 
of the Chairman and Treasurer of the Board 
and Drs. J. E. Collier, Henry Viehe and W. 
B. Meacham. 

All remittances and correspondence for the 
Research Institute should be sent direct to Dr. 
C. M. T. Hulett, Manager, 122 S. Ashland 
Boulevard, Chicago. 





THE WOMAN’S DEPARTMENT 


As has been noted elsewhere in the proceed- 
ings, the Bureau of Public Health was or- 
ganized and a Woman’s Department formed. 
This offers great possibilities and it is hoped 
that every woman osteopathic physician will 
co-operate with it. It is urged that each 
woman read carefully the resolution author- 
izing the formation of the Woman’s Depart- 
ment and thereby save the officers considerable 
correspondence. 

The Board appointed Dr. Josephine Peirce, 
chairman of the department and Dr. Ruth 
Deeter, secretary. These, together with the 
following were elected by the women as their 
committee for the first year: Drs. Jenette 
Bolles, Denver; Florence Gair. Brooklyn; 
Janet M. Kerr, Toronto; Roberta Wimer 
Ford, Seattle; Ethel M. Burner, Bloomington, 
Ill.; Margaret Farnham, San Francisco; Ellen 
B. Ligon, Mobile; Julia E. Foster, Butler, Pa. 

This department contemplates appointing 


one in each state to organize the work in the 
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state and report annually to the national Committee assures them they will find that 
organization. The three sections of work their offer of help will be readily accepted. 


which will be followed .for the first year are 
Child Hygiene, Social Hygiene and Tuber- 
culosis. They will follow the gene-al outline 
of work for the present of the general Feder- 
ation of Women’s Clubs. The Committee 
suggests to all women osteopathic physicians 
who are not already familiar with the work of 
the clubs and not identified with club organi- 
zation, that they become interested for the 


The chairman hopes that the organization 
may be effected in each state within the coming 
year. The women now have have a splendid 
opportunity to work in a field which we have 
neglected altogether too long, and it is hoped 
that all and especially those who have done 
some club work will correspond with Drs. 
Peirce and Deeter in reference to the work 
that they may be able to do. 


Official Register of Attendance of Osteopathic Physicians 


ALABAMA 


Birmingham—Percy H. Woodall. 
Mobile—Ellen B. Ligon. 


ARKANSAS 


Conway—Mary Hoecker. 

Helena—L. J. Bell. 

Little Rock—Charles A. Dodson, Clara E. 
Henke. 

Texarkana—J. Falkner. 


CALIFORNIA 


Hanford—Grace M. Bales. 

Los Angeles—J. Anderson, W. Curtiss Brig- 
ham, A. E. Dilley, W. V. Goodfellow, El- 
len Mathews, E. S. Merrill, Carle H. 
Phinney, Mina A. Robinson, T. J. Ruddy, 
J. C. Spencer, C. H. Spencer, L. T. White. 

Monrovia—Janet Allison, John Allison. 

Oakland—C. J. Gaddis. 

San Francisco—L. G. Robb. 


COLORADO 
Collbran—C. B. Canfield. 
Denver—J. H. Bolles, K. E. Curtin, J. V. 
Frey. 
Durango—J. H. Farwell. 
Grand Junction—Nora H. Moore. 


CONNECTICUT 

Bridgeport—H. L. Van Deusen, 

Thornbury. 
Danbury—S. Virginia Crawford. 
New London—Irving B. Colby. 
Norwalk—D. A. Shambaugh. 
Putnam—H. L. Pease. 
Ridgefield—H. Carson, Jr. 
Shelton—Mary E. Commerford. 
Stamford—E. C. Link. 
Torrington—Katherine Broderick. 


H. A. 


DELAWARE 


Wilmington—M. Cockrell, Arthur Patter- 
son. 





DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA 


Washington—M. A. English, C. O. Good- 
pasture, T. J. Howerton, C. T. Jenks, C. 
W. Kettler, Geo. D. Kirkpatrick, Clara U. 
Little, Robert C. Malcolm, Riley D. 
Moore, Augusta Nichols, Helen F. Per- 
kins, Anna Pollock, Chester D. Swope, 
Kathryn Talmadge, M. E. Snyder, Lulu 
I. Waters. 


FLORIDA 


DeLand—Grace Gould. 
Miami—A. L. Evans. 
Orlando—J. C. Howell. 
Pensacola—Chas. R. Mitchell. 
St. Augustine—E. X. Quinn. 

St. Petersburg—G. O. Baumgras. 
Temple—N. S. Berry. 


GEORGIA 


Atlanta—E. Broach, W. W. Blackman. 
Cordele—J. W. Elliott. 
Savannah—E. B. Howze, S. D. Richards. 


ILLINOIS 


Arcola—L. L. Butcher, M. L. Gomel. 

Aurora—J. C. McGinnis. 

Bloomington—E. L. Burner. 

Chicago—C. W. Albright, H. S. Bunting, L. 
Burns, J. Deason, M. B. C. Drinkall, E. J. 
Drinkall, H. H. Fryette, M. W. Fryette, 
J. C. Groenewoud, H. R. Holmes, C. M. T. 
Hulett, C. C. Klumph, Mrs. C. C. Klumph, 
A. P. Kottler, J. R. McDougall, F. M. 
Nicholson, E. R. Proctor, H. N. Van 
Horn, A. W. Young. 

Eureka—J. W. Barker, Clara M. Barker. 

Evanston-——Kathryn M. Lomas. 

Jacksonville—E. E. Wagoner. 

Joliet—A. M. Gross. 

LaHarpe—J. S. Barker, Kathryn E. Barker. 

Macomb—M. P. Browning. 

Mendota—Carrie M. Mundie. 

Newman—B. L. Adams. 

Oakland—A. L. Galbreath. 

Olney—Anna Pixley. 
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Rockford—C. E. Medaris. MASSACHUSETTS 


Salem—Lillian Thompson. 

Springfield—G. A. Carter, Albert N. Ovens. 
Taylorville—Susan Nora Turner. 
Virginia—Alice Oliphant. 


INDIANA 


Brazil—J. E. Baker. 

Clinton—M. M. Ewing. 

Evansville—W. C. Montague. 

Fort Wayne—K. L. Seaman. 

Goshen—E. Geyer. 

Huntington—R. L. Starkweather. 
Indianapolis—M. E. Clark, O. E. Smith. 
Lafayette—Kryn. T. Vyverberg. 

Terra Haute—Z. A. Nevius. 

Union City—C. J. Crain, Elizabeth Crain. 


IOWA 
Sioux City—F. G. Cluett. 


KANSAS 


Herington—W. M. Koons. 
Larned—C. A. Campbell. 
Ottawa—G. B. Wolf. 
Pittsburg—J. A. Trabue. 


KENTUCKY 


Georgetown—Virginia Amos. 
Paducah—G. B. Frogge, J. T. Gilbert. 


LOUISIANA 
Monroe—Ferne Eckert. 


MAINE 


Bangor—C. B. Doran, Agnes E. Persson. 
Farmington—Mary S. Croswell. 
Lewiston—R. A. McWilliams. 
Portland—A. E. Chittenden, 
Covey, S. P. Rosebrook. 
Skowhegan—Julia N. Kincaid. 


MARYLAND 


Baltimore—H. V. Carter, H. M. Houck, A. 
M. Kirkpatrick, Grace R. McMains, H. 
McMains, H. A. McMains, H. C. Osborn. 

Braddock Heights—C. F. Winbigler.- 

Denton—C. A. Whisler. 

Frederick—E. L. Schmid. 

Hagerstown—A. M. Smith, R. G. Steven- 
son, R. J. Northern. 

Salisbury—W. S. Heatwole. 


NEBRASKA. 
Central City—N. J. Hoagland. 
Fremont—Jas. T. Young. 
Omaha—cC. B. Atzen. 
NEW HAMPSHIRE. 


Keene—M. B. Carleton. 
Rochester—E. S. Haigis. 


Florence A. 


Boston—Francis K. Byrkit, Francis Cave, 
Edith S. Cave, Irene H. Ellis, S. A. Ellis, 
M. M. Goodwin, G. W. Goode, Waldo 
Horton, J. A. MacDonald, A. F. McWil- 
liams, R. K. Smith, G. E. Smith, F. M. 
Vaughan, K. L. Achorn, R. H. Nichols. 

Bridgewater—G. Ransden. 

Cambridge—E: W. Archer, Gertrude Town- 


send. 
Greenfield—W. C. Bryant. 
Haverhill—E. A. Carter. 
Malden—F. C. Nelson, H. E. Wright. 
New Bedford—Mary W. Walker. 
Newburyport—D. W. Coburn. 
Newtonville—S. C. McLaughlin. 
Pittsfield—Lizzie E. Osgood, R. D. Head. 
Salem—J. Oliver Sartwell. 
Springfield—N. B. Atty, L. C. Barbee, M. 
T. Mayes, Alice A. Robison. 
Wellesley—A. W. Byrkit. 
Winchester—H. J. Olmsted. 
Worcester—A. H. Gleason, 
G. W. Reid. 


Eva G. Reid, 


MICHIGAN 


Ann Arbor—Carrie C. Classen. 

Battle Creek—H. W. Conklin. 

Chelsea—H. J. Fulford. 

Coldwater—C. A. Williams, 
liams. 

Detroit—Rebecca B. Mayers, O. O. Snede- 
ker. 

Houghton—H. M. Stoel. 

Kalamazoo—B. N. Phillips. 

Pontiac—E. Charles. 

Saginaw—B. L. Hayden. 


MINNESOTA 


Barnesville—R. Platt. 

Fairmont—A. McCauley. 

Minneapolis—L. S. Keyes, H. A. Nelson. 

Preston—A. D. Becker. 

St. Paul—F. D. Parker, C. A. Upton, C. W. 
Young. 


Persis Wil- 


MISSOURI 


Carthage—F. W. Harris. 

Kansas City—W. J. Conner, Zudie P. Pur- 
dom, R. H. Williams. 

Kirksville—E. F. Ashmore, A. O. Lash, 
Geo. M. Laughlin, S. Borton, L. V. H. 
Gerdine. 

Macon—A. G. Hildreth. 

New Franklin—M. C. Burrus. 

Sedalia—N. Dufur. 

St. Louis—Albert B. Culley, W. D. Dobson, 
J. D. Edwards, Josephine DeFrance, O. 
S. Miller, Arlowyne Orr. 

Webster Grove—J. M. Chase. 











NEW JERSEY 

Atlantic City—R. J. Burke, M. A. Hill, J. S. 
Logue, F. H. McCall, G. B. Mauson, J. E. 
Neame. 

Asbury Park—R. English, J. Johnson, S. C. 
Wardell. 

Bayonne—F. P. Manchester, W. F. True. 

Bloomfield—A. L. Hughes. 

Bound Brook—U. Reynolds. 

Bridgeton—J. C. Monks. 

Camden—C. H. Lyke, J. H. Slaugh. 

Dover—O. M. Walker. 

Elizabeth—B. F. Still, W. T. Whitesell. 
East Orange—Ida E. Barto, A. W. Frink, 
M. Munroe, A. C. Myles, A. Schenck. 

Flemington—R. M. Struble. 

Hasbrouck Heights—]. A. Ryel. 

Jersey City—L. M. Bush, A. J. Molyneux, C. 
B. Molyneux, R. P. Richmond, Johanna 
Young. 

Lakewood—W. W. Fessenden. 

Madison—T. R. Thorburn. 

Montclair—A. W. Iehle, H. F. Smith. 

Mt. Holly—G. H. Heckmann. 

Maplewood—Emma G. Wood. 

New Brunswick—F. Miller. 

Newark—J. C. Burnett, O. L. Butcher, R. 
M. Colborn, A. P. Firth, J. H. Maxfield, 
W. B. Mitchell, A. Rupp, E. W. Tate. 

Orange—H. L. Chiles, I. F. Craig, D. W. 
Granberry, F. M. Plummer, H. D. Webb. 

Ocean Grove—W. S. Cummings. 

Paterson—H. W. Carlisle, Sara E. Jones, 
F. W. Morris. 

Point Pleasant—H. F. Calisch. 

Plainfield—J. M. Cole, E. Good, F. F. Wil- 
cox, N. S. Wilcox. 

Red Bank—W. J. Wolfert. 

Rutherford—E. L. Barger. 

Riverton—L. E. Lippincott, H. A. Lippin- 
cott. 

Somerville—R. A. Ploss. 

South Orange—C. Henke. 

Succasunna—M. F. Barger. 

Summit—G. B. Mawson. 

Sussex—Carolina Wallin. 

Palmyra—W. W. Dye. 

Trenton—J. H. Murray, W. J. Novinger, V. 
B. Sigler, T. J. Ryan, C. M. Sigler. 

Westfield—G. P. Losee, S. G. Semple. 

Wildwood—B. C. Furey, C. A. Furey, J. M. 
Cole. 

NEW YORK 


Albany—Arthur E. Were. 

Batavia—Robt. H. Graham. 
Brooklyn—F. F. Allabach, M. H. Allen, C. 
F. Bandel, J. W. Banning, J. A. DeTienne, 
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W. D. Fitzwater, E. F. Gair, M. M. Hen- 
ney, M. C. Hollister, A. E. Kincaid, G. P. 
Long, C. H. Muncie, G. R. Page, S. D. 
Pemberton, L. V. Strong, Maude Tupper, 
Mary N. White, Geo. H. Wood, P. R. 
Henry. 

Buffalo—A. B. Floyd, P. S. Weegar. 

Corning—A. M. Breed, J. M. Treble. 

Elmira—J. M. Diehl, F. J. Greene. 

East Aurora—A. C. Whittemore. 

Fredonia—N. A. Johnson. 

Geneva—A. D. Heist. 

Glens Falls—H. D. Sweet, L. H. Yerg. 

Hoosick Falls—Helen J. Beaty. 

Hamburg—F. G. Whittemore. 

Hancock—M. R. Underwood. 

Huntington—Louis A. Draper. 

Lyons—Frank A. Crofoot. 

Middletown—Jos. Ferguson, C. M. Micks, 
W. W. Micks. 

Newark—W. C. Chittenden, Fanny B. Chit- 
tenden. 

Newburg—W. W. Johonnott. 

New Rochelle—Lester R. Bensen. 

New York City—A. S. Beam, E. R. Kraus, 
Ernest W. Robson, J. B. Robson, E. K. 
Underwood, C. E. Achorn, E. Albright, 
M. M. Brill, E. E. Beeman, Grace C. Ber- 
ger, H. W. Burnard, A. B. Clark, I. Cock- 
rell, N. C. Glover, Chas. S. Green, Chas. 
Hazzard, Geo. J. Helmer, E. W. S. How- 
ard, C. E. Fleck, C. F. Fletcher, St. G. 
Fechtig, Franklin Fiske, S. C. Matthews, 
E. H. Merkley, N. D. Mattison, D. N. 
Morrison, Ella L. Myers, Mary C. Moo- 
maw, G. W. Riley, T. Spring-Rice, Anna 
K. Stryker, E. E. Tucker, Ethel K. Tray- 
er, G. R. Starr, Richard Wanless, T. J. 
Watson, F. A. Webster, Lucy A. Wright. 

Oneonta—Edna M. Apthorpe, W. Apthorpe. 

Onieda—F. W. Miller. 

Port Jervis—D. D. Towner. 

Poughkeepsie—C. F. Cook. 

Peekskill—S. Lichter. 

Painted Post—Howard O. Warns. 

Rochester—C. D. Berry, Gertrude S. Berry, 
L. B. Daily, Helen E. Thayer, Ralph H. 
Williams, Chas. D. Camp, Irene K. Lapp. 

Rome—William Dowd, J. R. Miller. 

Schenectady—G. E. Phillips, M. W. Stearns, 
E. W. Thompson. 

Silver Creek—R. J. Palmer. 

Syracuse—F. J. Beall, Clara P. Beall, A. G. 
French. 

Troy—Alice A. Brown, E. E. Frink, J. H. 
McDowell. 

Watertown—J. W. Thompson, Bertha H. 
Thompson. 

Yonkers—Geo. T. Leeds, Julie K. Nielsen. 
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OHIO 


Akron—A. L. Conger, C. E. Houriet, Lucy 
Leas, J. W. Patterson, R. W. Sanborn. 

Barnesville—E. L. Hall. 

Bowling Green—C. A. Davis. 

Cleveland—H. M. Giddings, M. Giddings. 

Cincinnati—R. M. Arnold, M. A. Conner, E. 
W. Kennedy, L. K. Shepherd, M. Warner, 
E. R. Booth. 

Columbus—E. H. Bean, M. F. Hulett. 

Canton—L. E. Stokey. 

Dayton—E. H. Cosner, E. H. Edwards, P. 
A. Greathouse, J. V. McManis, L. F. Mc- 
Manis. 

Elyria—H. L. Knapp. 

East Liverpool—J. D. Baum. 

Lancaster—C. M. LaRue. 

London—E. B. Koontz. 

Lima—Josephine Pierce, W. S. Pierce. 

Loraine—A. Z. Prescott. 

Lebonon—H. M. Dill. 

Ravena—W. W. Hall. 

Mt. Vernon—J. Wenger. 

Newark—F. E. Corkwell. 

Steubenville—J. F. Bumpus. 

Toledo—F. W. Long. 

Tiffin—B. C. Currence, Dora A. Currence. 

Youngstown—J. B. Johnson, C. L. Mar- 
steller. 


NORTH CAROLINA. 


Asheville—W. B. Meacham; 
Heine. 

Goldsboro—A. H. Zealy. 

Kinston—-L. Abbott, F. Fitts. 

Henderson—R. H. Prindle. 

High Point—F. J. Swift. 

New Berne—E. W. Dunn. 

Rocky Mount—E. G. Hornbeck. 

Winston-Salem—C. J. Alexander. 


NORTH DAKOTA. 
Fargo—Sten Hanson. 


OREGON. 
Cornvallis—Virginia V. Leweaux. 
Oregon City—J. A. Van Brakle. 
Portland—F. E. Moore. 


PENNSYLVANIA. 


Allentown—W. H. Allen; S. T. Lyne. 

Altoona—I. F. Yeater, H. L. Davenport. 

Berwick—M. J. Freas. 

Bethlehem—Etha M. Jones. 

Bradford—A. W. McClaran. 

Bryn Mawr—B. F. Muttart. 

Butler—Clara E. Morrow, J. E. Foster, J. 
C. Foster. 

Carbondale—W. J. Perkins. 

Carlisle—G. W. Krohn. 

Charleroi—C. C. Wright. 


Frank R. 
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Chester—R. S. Mack, L. M. Crandell. 
Doylestown—G. T. Hayman. 
Downington—M. J. Powell. 

East Stroudsburg—F. J. Baer. 

Easton—W. Beam 

Erie—B. W. Sweet. 

Falls of Schuylkill—M. W. Eaton. 

Franklin.—]. H. Hoefner. 

Germantown—W. L. Roberts; Charles J. 
Van Ronk, W. Sterrett, F. Stoeckel. 

Greensburg—W. Rohacek. 

Harrisburgh—L. G. Baugher; Ruth A. 
Deeter; F. B. Kann; H. M. Vastine. 

Honesdale—Carrie M. Higinbotham. 

Huntington—C. L. Richards. 

Indiana—P. S. Emerson. 

Johnstown—C. L. Black, David P. Kurtz, 
W. R. Oliver. 

Kingston—H. H. Harris. 

Lancaster—G. E. Crandell; E. C. Jones; 
O. C. Mutchler; E. Purnell; W. A. Sher- 
wood; B. M. Spencer. 

Lansdowne—M. S. D. Leopold 

Latrobe—H. L. Oglesby. 

Lebanon—M. W. Brunner. 

Lewistown—O. C. Cole. 

Liberty—N. L. Swift. 

Lock Haven—J. F. Stevenson, P. R. Kamp. 

Mechanicsburg—H. Raindge. 

New Castle—F. D. Rogers. 

No. East—J. B. Bashaw. 

Norristown—Calvin Eroh, 
bride. 

Philadelphia—DeF. C. Bailey, J. H. Bailey, 
R. W. Bailey, C.D. Balbirnie, J. G. Bank- 
er, C. W. Barber, O. A. Barrett, L. P. 
Bartlett, M. V. Benion, L. L. Bentley, H. 
L. Bentley, H. J. Brachman, E. W. Bray, 
P. H. Brearley, C. D. Bruckner, G. Bur- 
gess, D. E. Burton, A. D. Campbell, M. E. 
Cassell, S. R. Clarke, J. A. Cohalan, A. L. 
Collins, E. H. Collins, W. M. Conger, M. 
G. Couch, R. C. Cox, C. G. Curran, E. G. 
Drew, I. W. Drew, J. I. Dufur, E. V. 
Dunnington, M. B. Dunnington, R. H. 
Dunnington, W. P. Dunnington, H. V. 
Durkee, T. Ellis, L. S. Eunson, J. F. 
Finch, A. M. Flack, E. S. C. Fleming, B. 
E. Flint, E. A. Flint, R. W. Flint, E. B. 
Frame, I. S. Frame, E. H. Fritsche, J. W. 
Galbreath, W. O. Galbreath, G. A. 
Gercke, W. A. Graves, I. A. Grimes, C. J. 
Gruber, J. L. Hanson, I. S. Hart, W. H. 
Hart, Jr., E. C. C. Haskins, W. F. Hawes, 
M. E. Henry, E. C. Stess, H. Hoffman, 
C. L. Hoopes, M. K. Jackson, B. F. John- 
son, L. J. Kelly, C. Kenderdine, F. W. 
Kraiker, H. E. Leonard, R. R. Levegood, 
A. M. Lutz, A. J. MceNelis, M. MacEwen, 
L. C. Marriner, S. A. May, S. A. Medlar, 
F. R. Moore, G. W. Moore, P. Morris, 


H. C. Kirk- 
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C. J. Muttart, T. H. Nicholl, W. S. 
Nicholl, F. R. O’Brien, B. M. Padberg, 
A. J. Pennock, B. E. Pennock, D. S. B. 
Pennock, J. N. Penrose, W. E. Petery, 
Miles Read, A. V. T. Riley, S. P. Ross, 
E. L. Schumacher, Jane Scott, E. G. Sei- 
bert, W. H. Sexton, L. Shaffer, L. T. 
Shugrue, N. J. Sickles, J. S. Slough, F. J. 
Smith, J. C. Snyder, O. J. Snyder, J. J. 
Stearn, R. J. Storey, R. H. Switzer, P. L. 
Taix, H. E. Thornley, G. H. Tinges, J. C. 
Turkington, N. C. Turner, T. E. Turner, 
J. W. Wallace, S. F. Warren, O. F. 
Welch, I. Whalley, T. E. Wildsmith, C. 
G. Wood, F. E. Zindel. 

Phoenixville—L. P. Shenton. 

Pittsburgh—Edna F. Beale; Mary W. Clin- 
ton; Emma M. Compton; Mary Compton; 
Frank L. Goehring; Harry M. Goehring; 
William L. Grubb; N. G. Husk; E. N. 
Hansen; Arthur Kew; H. J. Dorrance; 
Mae Van Doren; A. McCaslin. 

Pottsville—I. H. Lidy. 

Reading—A. H. Acornley; W. M..: Barrett; 
H. L. Maxwell; H. J. Vastine. 

Ridgeway—J. A. McCaslin. 

Scranton—A. May Benedict; John T. 
Downing; Margaret Evans; Katherine 
Harvey; E. L. Lindsey; C. H. Nicholls. 

Sewickley—L. B. Dinsmoor. 

Shamokin—E. D. Williams. 

Sharon—N. L. Marcy. 

South Bethlehem—A. S. Worsley. 

Summerville—R. W. Rogers 

Sunbury—E. U. Bloom, Grace Huston, C. 
E. Miller, J. W. Miller. 

Titusville—C. P. Snyder. 

Union City—S. C. Oneland. 

Uniontown—R. W. Marsh. 

Washington—L. S. Irwin. 

Wellsboro — Helen I. 
Lyon. 

West Chester—Ada I. 
Cramer. 

Williamsport—G. R. Freas, Alice Hughes, 
Bertha M. Maxwell. 

Williamson School—Mrs. V. L. Rupp. 

Wilkes Barre—C. E. Davis; Mae Eroh; 
Virgil A. Hook; Edna MacCollum; E. M. 
Rosengrant. 

Wyoming—E. G. Dewitt. 

York—H. J. Cormeny, R. Walker, E. M. 
Downing. 

RHODE ISLAND. 

Newport—C. E. Farnum. 

Providence—C. D. Flanagan, E. M. Hinds, 
L. Morgan, W. B. Shepard, A. R. Slack, 
C. H. Wall. 


Lyon—Lewis A. 


Thomas; O. H. 
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SOUTH CAROLINA. 


Aiken—M. Tupper. 
Charleston—R. V. Kennedy. 
Chester—Mary B. Herbert. 
Columbia—Mary L. Sims. 
Spartanburg—W. K. Hale. 


TEXAS. 


El Paso—D. Bowlby. 

Ennis—B. P. Lowry. 

Fort Worth—-Maud G. Russell. 
Paris—E. M. Maxwell, M. L. Maxwell. 
Temple—H. B. Mason. 

Waco—J. Sarratt Sinclair. 


TENNESSEE. 
Bristol—A. L. Dykes. 
Chattanooga—FE. J. Yowell, O. Y. Yowell. 
Jackson—J. W. Skidmore, Mrs. J. W- 
Skidmore. 
Knoxville—W. F. Link. 
Memphis—H. Viehe, E. B. Bohannon. 
Nashville—J. E. Collier, B. A. Duffield, E- 
C. Ray, J. R. Shackleford. 


VIRGINIA. 
Lynchburg—Roberta Smith, C. K. Garrett. 
Norfolk—M. L. Richardson. 

Norfolk—L. C. McCoy, S. H. Bright. 

Pounding Mill—Margaret Bowen. 

Richmond.—E. H. Shackleford, W. D. 
Bowen. 

Roanoke—Mary B. Walkup. 

Springfield—J. M. McGee. 

Staunton—H. S. Beckler, Jennie K. Beck- 
ler. 





VERMONT. 


Barre—L. D. Martin. 
Brattleboro—C. G. Wheeler. 


WISCONSIN. 
Fond du Lac—E. J. Breitzman. 
Kenosha—G. M. McIntyre. 
Milwaukee—Mabel J. Still. 
WASHINGTON. 

Seattle—R. W. Ford, W. E. Waldo. 
Spokane—F. C. Taylor. 

WEST VIRGINIA. 


Charleston—W. R. Ure. 
Clarksburg—Della Renshaw. 
Martinsburg—H. S. Whitacre. 
Morgantown—J. D. Miller, H. I. Miller. 
Wheeling—Clara E. Sullivan. 


FOREIGN. 


ENGLAND. 
London—G. G. Watson. 
NORTH INDIA. 
Patiala—J. C. Taylor. 
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SCOTLAND. 


Edinburgh—Franklin Hudson. 
Glasgow—Beatrice Hamilton, Marion Hall. 
JAPAN. 

Tokio—R. Read. 
CANADA. 

Barrie—H. A. Duglay. 
Berlin—E. D. Heist, Mary L. Heist. 
Brantford—W. S. Giddens. 
Goderich—George Heilemann. 
Hamilton—Harry E. Sinden, W. O. Lewis. 
Killam—C. MacFadden. 
Monoton—A. D. Durham. 
Montreal—Florence J. Perry. 
Toronto—C. E. Amsden, E. W. Cleveland, 

H. C. Jaquith. 
Winnipeg—J. H. Deeks. 





VISITORS WHO REGISTERED AT 
THE MEETING 


California—Mrs. C. J. Gaddis, Oakland; 
Manager Vulcan Oil Co., Los Angeles. 
Connecticut—Maude Pollard Carson, Ridge- 

field. 

District of Columbia—N. J. Frederickson, 
Miss E. M. Heisley, Mrs. R. C. Malcolm, 
H. F. Seymour, N. W. Shefferman, Wash- 
ington. 

Georgia—Mrs. 
Rose, Atlanta. 

Illinois—Mrs. D. L. Burner, Normal; Mrs. 
H. D. Norris, Marion; Mrs. J. C. McGin- 
nis, Miss Marie McGinnis, Aurora; Eloise 
Tomas, Evanston; A. C. Carrkson, Mrs. 
C. W. Albright, R. F. Haghlin, B. Zeisler, 
H. Zeisler, Chicago. 

Indiana—Mrs. O. E. Smith, Mrs. M. E. 
Clark, son and daughter, Indianapolis; 
Miss Laura Nevius, Terre Haute. 

Iowa—Nita Bensel, Marshalltown. 

Kansas—Edith Koons, Herrington. 

Kentucky—Mrs. J. T. Gilbert, Paducah. 

Maine—Mrs. Elmer Persson, Bangor; Mrs. 
A. E. Chittenden, Portland. 

Massachusetts—Mabel McDonald, Boston; 
Josephine McDonald, Cambridge; Mrs. 
H. S. Wright, Malden; Isabella Moyes, 
Springfield; Hollister Olmstead, H. K. 
Olmstead, Winchester. 7 

Maryland—Mrs. M. E. Osborn, Mrs. H. 
Houch, Mrs. H. J. Rounsberger, Balti- 
more; Mrs. E. L. Schmid, Frederick; G. 
F. Lidy, Hagerstown; Miss A. Hansen, 
West Arlington. 

Minnesota—Edwin Olstod, E. C. Newton, 
Minneapolis. 


W. W. Blackman, Miss 
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Mississippi—_ Mrs. E. M. Sarnagin, Natchez. 

Missouri—Miss F. Holmes, Carthage; 
Gladdis Conner, Mrs. W. J. Conner, Kan- 
sas City; Mrs. S. Borton, P. S. Freeman, 
J. F. Janisch, Kirksville; C. L. Martin, 
Macon; A. S. Aloe, Dr. August D. Allen, 
Mrs. W. D. Dodson, Wm. Parsons, J. B. 
Shaw, G. W. VanFleck, St. Louis; S. C. 
Bradley, Webster Grove. 

Nebraska—W. T. Heller, Omaha. 

New Jersey—Mrs. F. W. True, Bayonne; 
H. A. Erwin, Mrs. S. O. Evans, A. M. 
Frankel, Gertrude Frankel, H. Rosen- 
thal, Camden; R. H. Lippincott, Colling- 


wood; H. H. McGowan, Elmer; C. P. 
Thompson, Gloucester City; Grace C. 


Shine, Lakewood; Miss P. M. Mitchell, 
Jersey City; J. D. Plump, Sam Owen 
Maplewood; Mrs. W. B. Mitchell, New- 
ark; Eva C. Duren, Paterson; Mrs. N. W. 
Dye, Mrs. Frederick Nelson, Palmyra: 
Mrs. Wm. Thomas, Mrs. Lippincott, Mrs 
Ruth Conrow, Riverton; Miss. Berst 
Toms River; Mrs. Chas. M. Sigler, Tren- 
ton; P. R. Thomas, Woodbury. 

New Mexico—Miss E. R. Armige, 
buquerque. 

New York—E. W. Graham, Batavia; Na- 
than Allen, H. V. Hillman, Mrs. LV. 
Strong, Brooklyn; H. E. Allabach, Buf- 
falo; Miss Ida M. Breed, Mrs. A. M. 
Breed, Corning; Frank K. Smith, Elmira; 
E. P. Bellows, Gloversville; Mrs. F. A. 
Crofoot, Lyons; Mrs. R. I. Palmer, Silver 
Creek; F. M. Stewart, Dr. W. H. Couv- 
ing, Rochester; F. J. Beall, Jr., Syracuse; 
R. F. Beal, Mrs. H. W. Burnard, W. W. 
Burguss, W. H. H. Beiler, Dr. E. Chris- 
tian, Hillis Cole, A. B. Cohen, E. C. Dip- 
ple, Louis Fredrick, Dr. C. E. Field, R. 
F. Hetherington, H. H. Magowan, Dr. L. 
A. Myer, Miss E. Mayes, Arthur Paulson, 
Richard Palmer, Agnes E. Palmer, Dr. 
Spern, Miss L. C. Segilken, Miss G, B. 
Turner, H. Vollrath, J. F. Willetts, New 
York City; M. F. Stewart, Ozone Park. 

Ohio—Miss Jane Roberts, Akron; Miss 
Belle Knowlton, Athens; L. C. Warden, 
N. B. Cowls, Cleveland; C. Elizabeth 
Warner, Mrs. R. Ketcham, Lillian Eimer, 
Cincinnati; Elizabeth C. Hanson, Canton; 
Harry F. Cosner, Dayton; Mrs. C. M. 
LaRue, Lancaster; Mrs. W. W. Hall, Ra- 
venna; Mrs. Wm. Sigler, Salem; E. R. 
Geasey, Toledo. 

Pennsylvania—Mrs. H. G. Benion, Ard- 
more; Mrs. A. L. Hill, Currenville; S. 
L. Wright, Miss Yeater, Altoona; Miss 
Elizabeth Schmidtt, Wilkes-Barre; Mrs. 
Ike, Ruth Ike, Bethlehem; Mrs. C. C. 


Al- 
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Wright, Charleroi; Mrs. F. W. Brownall, 
Cheyney; Chester B. Friend, Morris E, 
Friend, Darly; W. M. Barnes, Woyles- 
town; O. E. Watson, Equymunk; Miss 
Ellen W. Hatton, Folcorst; Mrs. M. 
Seeham, Mrs. F. E. Laird, Frankfort; 
Miss Kitchen, Master Wm. Roberts, Mrs. 
W. L. Roberts, Miss M. Benton, German- 
town; Mrs. J. F. Stemson, Lock Haven; 


Mrs. F. B. Kann, Lucille Kann, Herbert - 


Kann, Harrisburg; Miss Mary D. Sims, 
Haverford; Miss Anna Breese, Hazelton; 
P. H. Jones, Mrs. F. C. Jones, C. N. 
Jones, Lancaster; Mrs. Wm. G. Hill, 
Lansdowne; Mrs. O. Cole, Lewiston; 
Mrs. H. L. Oglesby, Latrobe; Mrs. Paul 
Harrison, Logan; Nat. M. Boyd, Murrays 
ville; Mr. Prendergast, Morton; Miss 
Ada Schoul, F. V. Fisher, Mrs. C. Eroh 
Norristown; Mrs. Howard M. Yeager, 
Oak Lane; H. W. Evans, Miss M. Evans, 
Plainsville; Chas. A. Garland, F. J. 
Klenck, Miss M. Weltner, Pittsburg; 
Master J. Ball, Rox; J. W. Miller, Sun- 
bury; J. K. Downing, Scranton; L. C. 
Kline, Tarentown; Miss Lucy Kuicker- 
bocker, Union City; R. W. Bailey, Wis- 
sahickon; Mrs. E. M. Downing, York; 
Mrs. R. F. Alderope, Master Alderope, 
Dr. Grace Andrews, E. B. Andrews, W. 
E. Arnold, Miss Nethie Brown, W. K. 
Burrgess, Jack Berggess, J. A. Beyer, 
D. Burgelson, Miss E. Brothrage, H. A. 
Bond, T. J. Bailey, Louise Bitterane, Mrs. 
M. Banker, R. Barnett, Capt. A. M. Ba- 
ber, Marion .Bailey, W. Bailey, Mrs. A. 
D. Campbell, Miss B. Carlson, Mrs. B. 
V. Choak, J. H. Caldwell, C. S. Crum- 
mett, P. D. Creasey, Miss Florence Cul- 
len, P. M. Closkey, Mrs. G. P. Cross, Col. 
K. Croskey, Leo S. Cross, Wm. McDevitt, 
E. Dipple, Mrs. Earl Dunnington, Mrs. 
E. P. Dorhety, Miss K. Donald, Mrs. 
John S.. Devalld, M. E. Dailey, G. W. 
Elliott, Miss E. Gollogh, Mrs. A. Eimer, 
Olgar Edwards, Mrs. Eddie, Martha 
Galen, Lillian Grater, M. L. Gallacher, 
A. L. Glenn, A. H. Genting, E. J. Gor- 
don, H. D. Getty, Mrs. H. S. Getty, W. E. 
Grandell, Mrs. Gallabergher, McFadden 
K. Fleager, John A. Fisher, Mrs. E. H. 
Fritsche, M. Weissfeld, J. Flora, “Alice 
Flora, H. G. Foard, M. Foskey, J. Irving, 
A. F. Aldeofe, W. M. Irwin, Miss H. 
Jones, N. Jones, J. J. Jones, Geo. B. John- 
son, G. B. Jones, G. J. Johns, Miss Ida 
Kolp, Miss E. Polp, Mrs. J. Hiller, Mrs. 
T. Roberts Harper, W. C. Howard, Mrs. 
Donald Hunt, Jean Hunt, F. C. Hoose, 
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Miss F. Gergesheimer, M. Herman, M. 
D.; A. P. Haughtaling, Miss E. Hoffner, 
L. D. Hageman, Miss G. Hoffner, H. Kil- 
patrick, Miss J. Kilpatrick, Miss O. Kil- 
patrick, Edna Kraiker, Mrs. F. Kraiker, 
F. J. Kein, L. P. Keleler, Miss C. A. 
Kelly, B. F. Koisher, Captain Leo, K. R. 
Leinbach, C. W. Lenders, J. Linderman, 
H. R. Lippincott, Mrs. E. A. Law, L. J. 
Maxwell, Kathryn Madaia, Dr. W. E. 
Mellor, Miss E. McMenamin, Gurrah 
Mans, A. W. Marchland, Miss Elizabeth 
Masse, Mrs. G. Mans, J. R. Mansfield, 
M. D.; Paul Mattern, C. E. Martz, T. M. 
Marshall, E. Maning, Rose Mcguire, 
Josiah C. Merriman, Miss Elsie G. Myes, 
W. H. Nicholls, Mrs. W. S. Nicholl, E. 
M. Osborn, Eleanor Nicholl, Miss E. 
Patrick, S. W. Pascola, Miss H. M. 
Pfaltzgraff, Mrs. Prescott, F. Plessure, 
George P. Pilling and son, R. Phillips, 
E. L.- Phillips, Samuel M. Pugh, Mrs. 
Lizzie Patterson, Mrs. Perry, Mrs. Pink- 
erton, Miss Pedtes, Mrs. Roonseg, Mrs. 
C. H. Van Rensselaer, C. H. Van Rens- 
selaer, Dr. Rooax, M. M. Reeas, Miss 
Clara Smith, Mrs. F. Smith, Miss G. M. 
Smith, I. V. Shugart, Rev. C. E. St. John, 
J. L. Smith, E. L. Sumper, Mrs. Stewart, 
Arthur Stern, W. Schofield, Mrs. E. L. 
Schumacher, W. H. Sailor, H. H. Sel- 
lars, Mrs. H. Shoaus, Anna Schaffer, A. 
Salter, J. M. Saxton, A. W. Shenton, Mrs. 
Mary Sexton, Linda Sheldrake, Dr. 
Shepler, W. J. Taylor, Dorothy Turner, 
C. C. Teese, Mrs. Under, Mrs. M. Walzer, 
E. Whitehead, Mrs. S. S. Wright, C. Win- 
chester, Helen Wissman, A. L. Wolcott, 
W. A. Widener, C. Y. Woodland, E. B. 
Whitehead, W. S. Wortman, G. Wassler, 
Augusta Weisgerber, Mrs. Irving Whal- 
ley, Mrs. L. J. Paugh, T. F. Watson, M. 
Weissfeld, Miss E. Wells, H. Weissfeld, 
A. Werner, Mrs. R. J. Wright, Miss 
Wood, Mrs. J. A. Quinlan, Mrs. Sarah J. 
Yost, Mrs. W. W. Mars, H. C. Coiner, 
Mrs. H. C. Coiner, Master Coiner, 
Philadelphia. 


Rhode Islandé—J. W. Barnett, Pascoag; 


Mrs. Chas. Fianagan, Master Berry Flan- 
agan, I. W. Slack, Mrs. C. H. Wall, Prov- 
idence; L. Round, Harrisviile. 


Virginia—Chas. E. Pend, Staunton. 
West Virginia — Miss Jessie Renshaw, 


Clarksburg. 


Canada—G. A. Griffin, Mrs. H. C. Jaquith, 


Toronto; Mrs. J. H. Deeks, Winnipeg. 
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Notes and Personals 


NEW DIET DEPARTMENT 

The Journat has pleasuré in announcing 
that it has secured the services of Hugh W. 
Conklin of Battle Creek, Mich., to conduct 
the Department on Diet. His work will be- 
gin in an early number. Dr. Conklin invites 
all who are interested in diet to communicate 
with him. 

APPROVES RESOLUTIONS 

The Anti-Vivisection Society with head- 
quarters in Philadelphia by a resolution wide- 
ly published warmly approved the action 
taken by the A. O. A., at its recent meeting 
in Philadelphia in urging restriction of vivi- 
section. 

DR. FECHTIG TO REMAIN IN LAKEWOOD 

Dr. St. George Fechtig announces that he 
will continue to operate his house in Lake- 
wood, N. J., and not remove to Florida as 
recently announced. 

MARRIED 

Miss Anna Elizabeth Fahnri of St. Louis 
to Dr. Arthur Smith Hollis, recently of the 
A. O. A. faculty, in St. Louis, August roth. 
They will be at home in Detroit, Mich. where 
Dr. Hollis will engage in practice. 

Dr. Hix F. Collier and Dr. Myrtle Catron 
of Waterbury, Conn., June 13. 

BORN 

To Dr. and Mrs. E. V. Dunnington, Phila- 
delphia, Pa., July 10, a daughter. 

To Dr. and Mrs. E. H. Laughlin, Kirksville, 
Mo., July 20th a daughter. 

To Dr. and Mrs. J. Meek Wolfe, Roanoke, 
Va., July 21 a son. 

To Drs. F. E. and Daisy B. McCracken, 
Beatrice, Neb., July 5th, a daughter. 

To Dr. and Mrs. F. H. Martin, Helena, 
Mont., July 25th, a son. 

To Drs. Clyde, A. and Ella T. Gable 
Chicago, IIl., July 23d, a son. 

To Dr. and Mrs. R. E. Cunningham, Cape 
Girardeau, Mo., July 27th, a daughter. 

DIED 

At Oklahoma City, July 7th, Mr. Anton 
Classen, age eighty-four, father of Dr. W. G. 
Classen of that city. 

At the Hahnemann Hospital, New York 
City, following operation for appendicitis, Dr. 
John Allen West of that city. 

At St. Joseph, Mo., July roth, Dr. H. P. 
Ellis of La Plata. 


APPLICATIONS FOR MEMBERSHIP 
CALIFORNIA 
Dilley, A. E. (LA), 4208 S. Vermont St., Los 


Angeles. 

Matthews, Ellen (P), 200 N: Los Angeles St., Los 
Angeles. *° 

Weaver, Julia Blanche (LA), 454 S. Figueroa St., 


Los Angeles. 
CONNECTICUT 


Underwood, Ralph E. (A), 605 Main St., Middle- 
town. 
DELAWARE 
Cockrell, Marthena (A), Wilmington. 
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GEORGIA 
Jelks, Albert A. (A), Georgia Life Bldg., Macon, 
ILLINOIS 
Barker, J. W. (A), Eureka. 
Brown, Edith M. (A), 104 Colorado Ave., Casey. 
Browning, M. P. (A), Macomb. 
Fryette, Myrtle, W. (Ch), Goddard Bldg., Chicago. 
IOWA 
Harrison, L. C, (A), Cherokee. 
KENTUCKY 
La Rue, J. Byron (A), 1503 Frederica St., Owens- 
boro. 
MASSACHUSETTS 
Reid, Marietta Putnam ( ), Newton. 
MICHIGAN 
Deane, Alice M. (A), 876 Second Ave., Detroit. 
Eddy, Walter (A), 558 Vinewood Ave., Detroit. 
Forrister, R. M. (DMS), 935 Military St., Port 
Huron. 
Stewart, Fred W. (  ), Pontiac. 
Williams, Ethyl M. (A), 319 N. Broadway, Hast- 
ings. 
MINNESOTA 
Schoolcraft, C. E. (S), Lake Shore Sanitarium, 
White Bear. 
NEW JERSEY 
Butcher, O. L. (A), 657 Mt. Prospect Ave., Newark. 
Calisch, H. F. (A), Atlantic Ave., Point Pleasant. 
NEW YORK 
Allen, Margaret H. (At), 64 Seventh Ave., Brook- 
lyn. 
Kraus, E. R. (Ph), 2491 Broadway, New York City. 
Martens, Theodore Henry (MC), Cutler Bidg., 
Rochester. 
Mulford, G. S. (MC), 36 W. 3sth St., New York 
City. 
Towner, D. D. (MC), 16 E. Main St., Port Jeryis. 
Yung, Gertrude Carrothers (A), 330 Lion St., 
Dunkirk. 
Yung, Philip H. (A), 330 Lion St., Dunkirk, 
NORTH CAR®LINA 
Holt, G. Eugene (A), First National Bnk. Bldg., 
Burlington. 


OHIO 
Butler, Ruby (A), Elyria Blk., Elyria. 
OREGON 
Leonard, H. F. (SC), Morgan Bldg., Portland. 
Simonson, Mary D. (LA), McMinnville. 
PENNSYLVANIA 

Drew, E. J. (Ph), 1228 W. Lehigh Ave., Philadel- 
phia. 

Eaton, Mary Walker (LA), 3511 Ainslie St., Falls 
of Schuylkill, Philadelphia. 

Fleming, Evalena S. C. (Ph), 1200 Spruce St., 
Philadelphia. 

Flint, Effie A. (Ph), 1636 N. 15th St., Philadel- 
phia. 

Fritsche, Edward H. (Ph), 1832 W. Girard Ave., 
Philadelphia. 

Nichol, Thos. H. (A), Franklin Bank Bldg., 
Philadelphia. 

O’Brien, Franklin Bank Bidg., 
Philadelphia. 

Sickels, N. J. (A), 1411 Walnut St., Philadelphia. 

VanRonk, C. J. (Ph), 640 E. Chelton Ave., Phila- 
delphia. ? 


F. R. (Ph), 


TEXAS 
Foster, May (A), Littlefield Bldg., Austin. 
Haile, Florence R. (A), Wilson Bldg., Dallas. 
Maxwell, Mrs. E. M. (A), Scott Bldg., Paris. 
WASHINGTON 
Crofton, Henrietta (A), Leary Bldg., Seattle. 
CANADA 
Shenefelt, Ralph B. (A), 327 Talbot St., St. Thomas, 
Ontario. 
FOREIGN 
JAPAN 
Read, Rachel, (Ph), 23 Reinanzaka St., Tokyo. 
NORTH INDIA 
Taylor, John C. (A), R. P. Mission. 
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Bachman, M. E. from 1717 W. oth St., to Hippee 
Bidg., Des Moines, Iowa. 

Bass, Elizabeth C. from Empire Bldg., to Central 
Sav. Bnk. Bldg., Denver, Colo. 

Bass, Jno. T. From Empire Bldg., to Central Sav. 
Bnk. Bldg., Denver, Colo. 

Baumgras, Geo. O. from Wood Bldg., to Central 
Nat. Bnk. Bldg., St. Petersburg, Fla. 

Baxter, O. D. from Webb City, Mo., to Bank of 
Commerce Bldg., High Point, N. C. 

Butcher, Frances M. from Masonic Temple to 
126 N. Elmwood Ave., Oak Park, Il. 

Clark, Homer M. from Bloomington, to El Paso, 


Illinois, 

Gray, Chester W. from i1 Hakes Ave., to 3 
Hakes Ave., Hornell, N. Y. 

Griffin, Caroline I. from Los Angeles, Calif., to 


Harris Bldg., New London, Conn. 

Hardin, Mary C. from Inavale, to 305 E. 1st St., 
Mc Cook, Neb. 

Harrison, L. C. from Cherokee, 
Bldg., Willmar, Minn. 

Hawkins, A. L. from Newport, Tenn. to Howard, 
Kansas. 

Hayward, Ralph W. from Shelbyville, Ill. to Bab- 
cock Theatre Bldg., Billings, Mont. 

Henderson, Robt. B. from Canada Life Bldg., to 
Dominion Bnk. Bldg., Toronto, Ont. 

Holmes, Kathryn S. from Beaver 
Shukert Bldg., Kansas City, Mo. 

Hook, Drs. Jno. T. and Lollie R. from Denver, 
to Loveland, Calif. 

Hovland, Luella, from Mentor to 2945 Hennepin 
Ave., Minneapolis, Minn. 

Howe, Deloran Doane from The 
Falkstone, 14th and Fairmont Sts., N. 
ton, D. C. 

Johnson, H. C. from 
Bldg., Quincy, II. 

Joyner, Annie L. from Scotland Neck, to Brown 
Bldg., Greenville, N. C. 

Kimmel, J. P. from Kirksville, Mo. to 28 Victoria 
Ave., Belleville, Ont. 


Iowa, to Carlson 


Crossing, to 


Savoy to the 
W. Washing- 


118% N. sth St., to Wells 


CHANGE OF ADDRESSES 
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Laslett, W. L. from 6 Maple St., to 40 Hastings 
St., West Roxbury, Mass. 

Lyda, E. R. late of the faculty of A. S. O.., Kirks- 
ville, to Story Bldg., Los Angeles, Calif. 

Mc Masters, Lester A. from Danville, to Homer, 
Til. 

Mac Fadden, Charles from Edmonton to Kittam, 
Alberta. 

Manning, Elizabeth May from Chicago, Ill. to 712 
S. sth St., Leavenworth, Kansas. 

Mickle, G. E. from O’Neill, Neb. to Metz Bldg., 
Grand Rapids, Mich. 

Miller, Frank from New Brunswick to 
Front St., Plainfield, N. J. 

Mills, W. S. from Goodspeed Bldg., to First Nat. 
Bnk. Bldg., Ann Arbor, Mich. 

Moershell, R. from Sheldon to Marengo, Iowa. 

Moore, Thos, R. from Satsop, Wash., to Euclid 
Bldg., St. Louis, Mo. 

Nichols, W. L. from Salinas Bnk. Bidg., to 256% 
Main St., Salinas, Calif. 

Osborn, Harry C. has not moved from Baltimore, 
Md., as printed in last issue. He retains his 
Baltimore office Berlin, Md., is his summer address. 

Rerucha, Victor V. from 2301 S. r2th St., to 
Mc Cague Bldg., Omaha Neb. 

Russell, Maud G. from Ft. Worth Nat. Bnk. Bldg., 
to First Nat. Bnk. Bldg., Fort Worth, Texas. 

Sage, Norman L. from Victoria, B. C. to 
Bnk. Chambers, Calgary, Alberta, Canada. 

Shedd, Lela White from Modesto to Salida, Calif. 

Spence, Hugh Davis from Rural Retreat, Va. to 
Rosenour Bldg., Frederick, Md. 

Talbot, J. from Sebastopol to 20 Clement St., San 
Francisco, Calif. 

Tuttle, Lamar K. from 381 5th Ave., to 18 E. 4ist 
St., New York City. 

White, Ernest C. from 11 
Croyon, Paris, France. 

Zaphyriades, S. D. from Des Moines, Ia. to Jack- 
son Blvd., Chicago, II. 


520 W. 


Royal 


Rued Astorg to 3 rue 











Electric Sweating 


Blankets and 
Electric Heating Pads 


method of making heating i] 


using our much improved 


elements, are very durable, 
efficient and safe. 








ROHNE-RIEBETH CO. 
Minneapolis, Minn. 





THE DR. GLASCOCK FOLDING TABLE 





IT’S A BACK SAVER 
and obvietes all awkwardness, embarrass- 
ment, and weariness connected with rage J 
on low beds; folds flat to set in closet; oa 


turned legs, pantasote cover, perfectly strong 
and solid; rubber tips on legs sn they will not 
mar the finest floor or rug; won’t slip or turn 
over, weight 35lbs. Just the thing for branch 
office or treating in homes. Patients often 
buy them. Tell them about it. Priee, $10.00. 
For full description and recommendation 
Ss, 


E. O. MILLAY, D. O. 
Romeo, Mich. 

















